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ERRATA 


Page 11, line 6, William Huntington is usually referred to as William 
Reed Huntington, 

Page 25, last line. The publication of Essays and Reviews has not been mentioned 
earlier, except by implication in footnotes. 

Page 28, line 10. The Living Church and the Annual have both continued a 

separate existence, the latter now published as the Episcopal 
Church Annual . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Once while culling the stacks of the Hodges Room for a suitable 
subject for a seminar paper in American Church History, I came across 
an old scrapbook entitled "The Massachusetts Case 11 which had been 
kept by Dean George Hodges In 1894 when the incident took place* As 
he was a great keeper of scrapbooks and diaries (witness his own 
thirty-three volume journal), and because this particular one was 
separate from the others, I decided to discover what this "Massachusetts 
Case" was all about* Two of the most reputable histories of the Episco- 
pal Theological School only gave it brief mention.* Lawrence himself, 

then Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, also gave it only passing 
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mention in his autobiography . So it seemed prudent to investigate in 
some detail this aspect of the history of not only the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School and the Diocese of Massachusetts but, indeed, of the 

Episcopal Church at large* Although some work beyond the most recent 
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history of the School by Blackman had already been done in this area , 
no one had yet completely "exegeted" the whole Massachusetts Case scrap- 
book in order to see what issues would surface* My seminar paper did 
this* 

The task before us now is to go a bit further in bringing into 
the picture the larger intellectual and political (as that word relates 
to the Church) environment in which the Massachusetts Case took place* 
Once we add to this the further discussions of feelings of antipathy 
held bv the Episcopal Church factions which had always held the Episco- 
pal Theological School in disfavor, tensions between High and Low 
4 

Churchmen , issues involving authority and freedom, higher and lower 
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criticism, and the like, we find we have quite an interesting discussion 
that not only centers around the Massachusetts Case but encompasses 
some very old and rich issues that have been with the Episcopal Church 
almost from the very beginning. 

The Massachusetts Case began when two seniors from the Epis- 
copal Theological School (both taking their canonical examinations in 
the Diocese of Massachusetts) were found by an Examining Chaplain to 
be unsound in their answers regarding the Virgin Birth and Inspiration 
of Scripture. Normally this would have gone unnoticed and remained 
a diocesan problem had it not found its way into the secular press and, 
subsequently, drew the attention of the public, including most of the 
Episcopal ehurch press. When the story was carried by the astonishing 
number of periodicals which made up the church press of the 1890*s 
the history of the Massachusetts Case unfolded. 

This larger version of the initial seminar paper intends to 
hang the scenery, bring on the cast, and, in general, set the stage 
upon which this drama took place. 
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CHAPTER ONE — PRELUDE 


THE DECADE 

The 1890 f s were a decade bringing to a close a century that had, 
for the most part, overturned the world view of the eighteenth century. 
Particularly in three areas was it to be a complete break from the pre- 
vious century. In theology, for example, we had the tremendous out- 
pouring of work by the German theologians. Schleiermacher , for example, 
broke with the rationalism of the previous century with his moving and 
persuasive theological arguments based on his concept of "absolute de- 
pendence" and his emphasis on Gef ffh 1 (= feeling) in religion. With the 
religious philosophy of Kant negating everything in its way, there seemed 
only two roads to take. One, there was the resting of faith on the 
testimony of an infallible hierarchy and such a tack was ta^en by Schlegel 
who, oppressed hv Kantian scepticism, was unable to do anything other 
than join membership with the Roman Catholic Church. But the second 
tack, infinitely more controversial and difficult, was Sehle iermacher *s • 

In his attempt to reconcile the heart with the mind, as one English 

writer of the century puts it, " His aim was not so much to discover 
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anything new, as to find out what was good in the old." Thus his work, 
and the work of his British counterpart Samuel Taylor Coleridge, served 
to sufficiently shake the theological world to an understanding that all 
was not certain and peaceful in the earthly kingdom of God. 

A second potent force was Darwinism. With the publishing of 
Charles Darwin's The Origin of Species in 1859 we find very little 
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arousal the United States, though to a much greater degree in England. 
Throughout the 1860 f s and 1870*5, however, Darwinism aroused’ great 


hostility among the churches. For many churchmen the argument from 


design, popularized bv the English theologi an Wi 1 1 ian Paley, was standard 

proof for the existence of God# With the advent of The Origin of Species 

it seemed that with the theological foundation of Paley destroyed, the 

inevitable would be atheism* But through the 1880* s the spectre of atheism 

eased, and religion and science began an uneasy but productive marriage* 

In spite of Darwin, it seemed, men realized that religion was indeed 

endemic and Phillips Brooks could say, "The spirit that cries * Credo 

quia impossibilo, ? the herdfre spirit of faith, is too deep in human 
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nature for any one century to eradicate it." 

And the third interesting force to permeate the American church 
scene was the higher biblical criticism* The problems of the inter- 
pretation of scripture (what a later generation would coll the "her- 

me tie u t leal pro b 1 o m " ) c a n b g d a t a d all t h e w a y b a c k to Ma 1 1 hew f s in t o r - 
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pretation of the Hebrew scriptures. Then we can move to Origen, the 
third-centurv Christian scholar, who himself was influenced by Philo* 

By the fourth century criticism of Scripture was the sole provenance of 
the Catholic Church who saw it as its task to interpret what was to be 
be 1 i c v e d "e ve r y whe re, a Iw a y s , by e vo r y o ne • " The Middle Ages saw in- 
terpretation as an enterprise that went on at various levels, i • e # , 
literal, allegorical, moral and analogical* While the sixteenth 
century sought to free the ctxppch from the fixed interpretation of the 
past, seventeenth-century Protestantism became much more rigid; thus 
the coning of the inspiration and infall ihi 1 ity of Scripture* "Instead 
of the Bible speaking to the Sinri t-quickened heart of man, the Bible 
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became the hard, infallible •stuff* of wh^ch dogmatic systems were made*" 

In America, particularly New England --and most notablv among the 


seventeenth -century 


Pur i tans — interpretation of the Bible followed the 
mold « 

With the nineteenth century came the rise of Biblical scholarship 

in Germany where the whole matter had been painfully wrested away from 
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the control of the church and given to the burgeoning universities. 

There the same approach used to analyze the historical and cultural back- 
grounds in classical studies was applied to Scripture. This thought was 
transplanted to New England, in particular, hv men like Edward Everett 
and George Bancroft (both having received doctorates from GOttingen 
by 1820) and later by Andrews Norton and George R. Noyes, both at Harvard. 
This new force on the Episcopal Church scene caused no small amount of 
discomfort to churchmen who felt that not only was man not created 
according to Genesis, but he also was not heir to an inspired tradition. 

So in the area of theology, science and Bible the Church was being 
assigned the task of accountability. With the dwindling rationalism of 
a latte day and the mounting secular! ty of the present and future, new 
answers had to be courageously sought by men who would seek truth using 
all contemporary tools that wore at hand. Of such stuff were the men 
of the faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 

The Episcopal Theological School 

It is not my intention here to write--or summar ize—the history of 

the Episcopal Theological School when so many other people have already 
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done it far more adequately than I could possibly hope to. Yet we can 
say that from the establishment of the school itself by Benjamin Tyler 
Reed in 1867, there was a great concern for the relentless search for the 
truth. One of the first professors of biblical interpretation, Peter 
Henry Steenstra, was an ardent searcher for truth* It was he who once 
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said, 


People often suppose that only labor of the 
hands makes men sweat. But whoever would buy Truth 
will have to pay for it in drops of sweat. There are 
bookstand the Bible, on hundreds of its pages, is one 
of them--whose contents are not^o be got at without 
exhausting# • .agonizing labor. 

Though a man who disliked change he was always nonetheless torn be- 
tween stagnation and status quo , or discomfort and truth. His 
successor, Maxmilian Kellner, was no less avid a searcher. In fact 
all the men on the faculty during the I890 f s, including Henry Sylvester 
Nash in New Testament, Alexander V.G* Allen in Church History, Edward 
Staples Drown in T heology and Dean George Hodges in Homiletics 
and Liturgy, were of the courages and open type so characteristic of 
Steenstra and Kellner. 

Beyond cons i derat i ons of the faculty there was the whole issue 
of the philosophy of the School „ Unlike other schools of its type which 

were overseen by either the General Convention (as with General Theo- 

15 

logical Seminary, New York City) or the bishop of the diocese, the 

School was administered entirely by a lay-board of Trustees, free from 

16 

any diocesan or ecclesiastical control. This Board in fact, had the 

right to replace any of its members with another layman, a custom which 

has continued to the present with the addition of the appointment of 

women as lay-members of the Board. Beside its lay adm <ni strat ion, the 

School based its academic interests on sound professional scholarship, 

17 

informed but unhampered by dogmatism, orthodoxy or creedal formulae* 

And its pervasive religious character was markedly, and intentionally, 

18 

evangelical. Quite obviously this kind of free spirit could engender, 
as it often did, the antipathy of more orthodox churchmen. Furthermore 
the Episcopal Theological School saw it as very important that it avail 
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itself of a large and prestigious university. Thus it was and has 
been that the School has always been affiliated with Harvard University 
and Harvard Divinity School, The Massachusetts Case, as v?e shall see 
shortly, was an example of the kind of issue that would bring to the 
surface such enmi ty* toward the School, 

Lawrence and Hodges 

Before going any further into the Case itself, it would be well 
to investigate a few of the more important figures involved in its 
unfolding. And, of course, this would include a discussion of William 
Lawrence, George Hodges and, to a certain extent, Phillips Brooks, 

William Lawrence was the son of Amos Adams and Sara Appleton 
Lawrence, Amos Lawrence was one of the original five trustees of the 

School and was a very successful commission merchant, his firm being 
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perhaps the largest distributor of cotton goods in the country. 

It was he who gave Lawrence Hall (the men’s dormitory) to the School 
in 1872, Born May 30, 1850, young William Lawrence was already the 
heir of a kind of New England piety and wealth that is rare if not absent 
today* In the area known as Pemberton Square, at the West End of Boston, 
William spent his early years among "the well-to-do but not richer 
citizens," But the family soon moved to Longwood, about 2 \ miles out- 
side of Boston, to a ninety-acre estate . This would only be one of the 
Lawrence houses, the others being in Bar Harbor and Meadville. 

Because no definitive biography of William Lawrence exists, with 

20 

the possible exception of Henry Knox Sherrill’s account, it is difficult 
to put down Lawrence’s life with any definition. His life and work have 
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yet to be assessed by a reputable scholar. 

He graduated from Harvard with an A. B. degree in 1871 and stayed 

on for a year to be one of the first graduate students in history* It was 

in Harvard that he was first introduced to Phillips Brooks, a man who had 

a profound influence on Lawrence's subsequent thoughts on the ministry 
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and the church. Through the urging of Brooks, Lawrence entered Andover 

Theological Seminary in order that he 

gain the point of view of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church, which had been the foundation of New 

9 9 

England thought, philosophy, and theology* ^ 

Neither he nor Brooks knew at the time that Andover had for some time been 

23 

beyond its zenith* Yet Andover was a beautiful place where Lawrence 
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"ate, drank, walked, and slept, talking and thinking theology*'* And 

it was here that Lawrence was first exposed to the influence of Darwinism, 

one of the major forces of the age mentioned previously* 

Under the tutelage of Professor Edward A. Park (Theology) he was 

given the opposing side of the argument. Park, himself a descendant of 

Jonathan Edwards, had broken with the strict Calvinism of his own youth 

and had made some adjustments* But for Darwinism there was no room* 

Lawrence discovered this early when he chose for the title of a paper, 

"Is the theory of evolution consistent with the Christian Faith?’*, On 

taking the affirmative Lawrence, then only a fledgling theologue, met 

Park head-on, the result being that Dr. Park firmly stated "that I 

^Lawrence/ was wrong, that a man could not believe in evolution and 

25 

remain a Christian*" That was that* 

But in the New Testament field Lawrence met Professor J* Henry 

Thayer, "fresh from Germany, full of enthusiasm for the newer attitude and 

26 

interpretation of Christian thought and faith*" Here Lawrence dis- 
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covered, in the words of Thayer, that "true faith will defend itself •" 

Thus the emphasis was on the pursuit of truth* Echoing Steenstra who 
years later at the Episcopal Theological School would reaffirm his TjordSj 
he said 

It is my duty to guide you with open mind, humble spirit, 
and a pure heart to the Truth, the Truth alone, wherever it may 
lead you to a fuller knowledge of Christ, who is the Truth* 

Hold on for your life to that attitude of mind. Seek the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you free. 

On reflecting on this Lawrence saw that the interpretive task did not 

necessarily put one at odds with either the Truth or Faith. When 

looking at Darwinism, for example, Lawrence said. 

The issue is broader than that of Darwinism or the 
entrance of modern thought* It is to my mind the issue of 
one's attitude to the truth; it touches every department 
of life and thought* 

. ... A living creed expresses the fundamental faith of a 
people of one age* With the revelation of fresh truth, the 
faithful, gladly welcoming it, breathe (sic) into the 
language of the creed fresh interpretations, which con- 
tinue to enrich and^gake more vital the faith from genera- 
tion to generation. 

This penchant, this attitude of mind on the part of Lawrence would play no 
small part in his subsequent handling of crisis situations, one being the 
Massachusetts Case. It is significant, however, that being caught in a 
period of transition from Paley to Darwin, from the German Rationalists 
to Schleiermacher , from lower to higher criticism, all of this had only 
a medium impact on Lawrence. And perhaps in the light of some historical 
perspective we can say that he was not a man who engaged in high-level 
theological disputation. His mind was inclusive, eclectic and entirely 
open, tempered by a sense of security and piety. A scholar he was not. 

But perhaps that was his greatest strength in that he could remain ob- 
jective and unthreatened . Nonetheless the mind and spirit being formed 
at Andover would bear fruit in later, more challenging years. 
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From Andover, Lawrence moved on to Philadelphia Divinity School. 

The great professors there (Goodwin, Butler and Hare) were now in their 
seventies, so Lawrence gained more experience in ’'practical work" 

(what a later generation would call self- imposed field education) than 
he did in the classroom* He returned to Boston on Easter of 1875 and, 
three months later, received his S.T.B. degree fro ™ the Episcopal 
Theological School. On June 20, 1875 Lawrence was ordained deacon in 
St. John's Memorial Chapel, Cambridge, by Bi shoo Paddock* Though William 
wanted to go West with his wife, Julia Cunningham, for they had been 
married by Brooks on May 19,1874, ho decided to become the assistant 
of the Reverend Doctor Packard of Grace Church, Lawrence, Massachusetts* 

It was in Lawrence that William developed a sense of empathy for 
the working man* Having himself come from a comfortable patrician 
background, this experience brought him into intimate contact with 
people who were totally unlike himself* Yet with characteristic 
warmth and verve he threw himself into his task, cal linn on the 
families of the textile workers, gaining entrance into their homes and 
their lives, Lawrence wrote of this in the following manner! 

Within one week o f my arrival I was going from tene- 
ment to tenement, sitting in the kitchens, talking to the 
women at the tub and cook stove, or in the evenings meeting 
the men. In a short time I had learned much and thought 

OQ 

more* 

Here in Lawrence, William saw the plight of the working man. He saw 
the children, working long and hard hours in conditions that robbed them 
of their youth and sapped their capacity for enjoying life, and asked 
why. His rising social awareness sometimes was successful in getting things 
done (as in getting a paymaster in Pacific Mills to pay employees on a 
wdekly basis) and sometimes was not (as when he tried to get the same 
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mill to revamp its child-labor practises). These were hard but 
gratifying years for Lawrence. His moral and theological senses deep- 
ened and his ability to preach (a pastoral task he always feared) improved. 
In 1884, after being assistant and then rector of Grace Church for eight 
years following Dr. Packard's death, Lawrence received a call to become 

Vicar of Grace Chapel in New York. William Huntington had just 
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become rector of Grace Church in the same city. Another call came from 
his seminary, the Episcopal Theological School, which wanted him as 
professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Care. Totally unprepared to teach 
homiletics, yet admirably prepared to pass on great insight in the pastoral 
task, Lawrence went back to Cambridge. 

Now at this point in the narrative we must, due to the scope of the 
present paper, condense the subsequent life of William Lawrence. From 
1884 to 1893 Lawrence was both professor (1884-1888) and Dean (1888-1894). 
On October 5, 1893 he was consecrated Bishoo of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts, succeeding his life-long friend and confidant Phillips Brooks 

who died on January 23, 1893. His death left Lawrence in particular, and 

3 2 

the Episcopal Church in general in a state of shock. It was during this 
the first few months of his bishopric that he encountered the issues in- 
volved in the Massachusetts Case. 

Dean George Hodges (1856-1914) assumed the deanship of the Episcopal 
Theological School on the Feast of the Epiphany, January 6, 1894. He came 
to the Episcopal Theological School after many successful years at Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburgh, whore he had achieved a fine reputation as a 
preacher and socially active minister. Under his guidance the laity of 
his church assumed community leadership in social work and political re- 
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form • When he arrived in Cambridge his socially attuned mind was not 

unlike the mind of Lawrence thus there was a sense of continuity in 

the deanship* Hodges, like Lawrence before, stressed the value of courses 

in comparative religion, history of religion and sociology. And in the 

academic year 1895-96 a course in socioloey was offered as an elective 
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for seniors, Hodges even went so far as to suggest in the Catalogue for 
1897-98 that there be built on campus a parish house "for the better 
discipline of the students in the organization of the machinery of the 
modern parish." Whether or not the small building behind Winthrop 
Hall, first a gymnasium and now the office of buildings and grounds, was 

the initial attempt at this project is not known. The plan never worked. 

34 

It is thought by some that it was Hodges who brought the taint of 
"heresy" to the Episcopal Theological School, as Hodges was known to 
say, 

Heresy is partial truth. All profound truth has 
two sides. It has a nearer side which the mind may 
apprehend. It has also a farther side, beyond all human 
apprehension, , extending into infinity. The heretic is 
the man who, having attained certain definite ideas 
of truth, cries, *Now I know it all.* The heretic has 
a complete system of theology. This also is the re- 
futation of heresy. There can be no complete solution^ 
of any equation which contains the factor of infinity.' 

Upon arriving at the Episcopal Theological School the Church Eclectic , 

a paper that later on would miss no opportunity to voice its feelings 

about the Massachusetts Case, declared, "That School at Cambridge is 

heretical all the way through" making it its primary task "the denial 

of everything that the Catholic Church has ever held sacred. 

Hodges was again not unlike Lawrence in his concern for the social 

aspects of Christianity and interdenominational (ecumenical) relations. 

For these two areas of concern, particularly the latter, he was often 
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assailed by the more conservative elements of the New England clergy# 

Yet this was not: heresy# It was an attempt to reconcile the temper of 
the age with the often stultifying elements of the Episcopal Church# 

And besides being dean, he was also pastor of the chapel congregation, 
professor of homiletics, lecturer on liturgies and polity, teacher of 
the English Bible, and lecturer on pastoral care# Hodges felt keenly 
"the need for a mediator between the scholarly faculty of the School, 
and the world of business affairs and daily needs#" Where Lawrence 
h ad been a Chr i s 1 1 an Pa t r i c I an wielding i n f l u e n ce and p owe r due to 
association of class, Hodges was a Christian Socialist wielding in- 
fluence through strength of character and mind. His "social principle" 
was to temper everything he did, said and wrote* 

Personally, h o we v*e r , Hod g e s w a s no t at all t h e man his predecessor 
was. Wh e r q Lawr e n c e w a s w ell- b r e d and we 1 1 - c o nne c t e d by birth, 1 1 od go s 
was from humble beginnings, the son of an unimaginative and unmotivated 
bank clerk# And wh lie still be r y young hi s mo t b e r died 1 e a v i ng h i m in 

the hands of a maternal (and maiden) aunt who used to "improve his mind 
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by reading to him aloud from Gibbon f s Dec 1 i ne and Fall * Where Lawrence 

was a gregarious and an average student at Harvard, Hodges was a withdrawn 

yet brilliant student at Hamilton* And where Lawrence carried himself 

with an elegant mien, Hodges •demeanor was^soft -spoken, mi Id -mannered , 

solemn-faced, near-sighted and slightly more than ordinarily stoop- 
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shouldered." Lawrence himself depicted him as a very modest man, 
"inconspicuous in person, deeply religious, of breadth of mind and charity" 
whose sermons were "short, crisp, direct, constructive, and spi r i tual • f,< ^ 



In spite of these more humble qualities Hodges was still a man of 
force and integrity* And although he felt himself ill-prepared to be- 
come a Dean not to mention teacher, he nonetheless attacked the job with 
characteristic skill and concern* Hodges, through to the end of his 
life, was highly paradoxical* Though a timid man personally, few men were 
less timid than he when it came to stands on social issues. While at 
times completely inarticulate in social settings he was yet a religious 
spokesman with a national reputation* Though proud of his own church, 
he decried denominations. And while not being an original thinker he 

nonetheless exhibited excellent scholarship* Indeed it would seem that 
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he was a consumate Christian, scholar and leader in spite of himselfl 

At this point perhaps it would be wise to summarize where we have 
been and where we are going* We first set the stage by discussing very 
briefly some of the intellectual currents contemporary with the 
Massachusetts Case, Thus theology, Darwinism and biblical criticism 
were explored. We then examined something of the nature of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, its faculty and particularly its leaders, 
Lawrence and Hodges* But because "personal influence” and the "temper” 
of a given place or time are such difficult things to be specific about, 
a further brief study might be useful in helping us to see why the 
Massachusetts Case itself, which we will investigate in detail later, 
turned out as it did. For this reason this present investigation will 
seek to examine the curriculum o f the Episcopal Theological School 
during the three-year period from 18Q1 to 18Q4 to see what was being 
read, specifically in the areas regarding the Inspiration of Scripture 
and the Virgin Birth, for these were the issues of primary importance in 
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the Case itself* 


Curriculum 

From 1869 to 1900 the reading lists for courses appeared in the 

Catalogue of the School., The professors wpre careful to include not only 

writers who were sympathetic with their views, hut also authoritative 

authors of differing persuasions. Most of the books were English and 
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German with a smatterfng of French, Danish, Dutch and American* Some 
authors who began appearing were; Van Gosterzeo, Stuerrc, Baumstark, 
Christlieb, Neander, Ullmann, Hagenbach, Kurtz, Tullock, Kcllvaine, 
Onderdonk, Litton, Mcllhennv, and Mi Irian# By 1870 Dorner's Person of 
Chr . i _s. t appeared along with Maurice’s Religions of the World and Ranked 
German Reformation * 1884 saw the appearance of Ma the son's Introduction to 
German Theology and in 1890-91 the New Testament department directed juniors 
to read Professor Thayer's Pi ct ionary as well as introductions by Salmon 
and Weiss. This was extended b' r the reading of Weiss' Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament , lives of Christ b\ Edersheim and Keim, and com- 
mentaries by Meyer and Godet* Tn theology there were Caird's Phi 1 o s o ph y 

of Religion , Martineau's Study of Religion and Pfleiderer's Philosophy of 
44 

Re 1 i gion» This presented the student with a rich diet of "higher 
criticism" in the biblical area as well as a new view of contemporary 
German theology# Under Nash and Steenstra students were constantly 
brought up to date in these areas for the search was, aftorall, for the 
truth. 

To the discussion of the Virgin Birth during the Massachusetts Case, 
there were basically two sides s those who held to it firmly ("born of 
the Virgin Mary") and those who favored a more liberal interpretation of it* 
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The doctrine itself is based on the narrative sections in Matthew 
1:18-25; Luke 1-2 and related passages in the Scriptures* If holds that 

45 

Jesus was miraculously conceived bv the Holy Spirit and born of a virgin* 
Though bonder births' 1 are found elsewhere--Gen* 16:11 (Isbmael); 17:19 
(Isaac); Exod * 2:2 (Moses); Judges 13:3,5,7 (Samson); I Sam* 1:20 (Samuel); 
Isa. 8:3,18 (Moher-shalal-hash-baz)--the Gospel accounts are important 
because of the messianic associations attached to the 171 . Suffice it to 
sav that for the biblical literal 1st these passages in the Old and New 
Testament left little doubt as to the authenticity of the claim that 
Jesus "was born of the Virgin Mary” whether or not f almah (and later the 
Greek parthenos )meant "a young woman of marriageable age." 

What were the students at the Episcopal Theological School reading 
regarding the Virgin Birth 0 What were the current authors saving about 


Meyer, in his commentary on the New Testament (Vol.I - Matthew), took 
a rather Joha^ine/theological view of the matter, placing his emphasis on 
the continual incarnation of the divine Logos* He says, 

Exe get i call y, • • .the proposition of faith, that in 
Jesus the on 1 y-begotten Son of God entered as man into 
humanity, cannot be made to depend upon the conception, 
which is recorded only in Matthew and Luke, but must also, 
irrespective the latter, remain fast and immutable in 
its full and real meaning of the Incarnation of the 
divine Logos, which took place, and takes place, in no 
other; so that that belief cannot be made to depend on 
the manner in vM ch T^sus was conceived, and in which 
the Spirit of Go^acted at the very commencement of His 
human existence* 

Faith in the idea of th« Virvin Birth must not be dependent on the means 
of conception, says Mever* That the narrative is struggling with a 
means bv which to convey the miraculous nature of this person Jesus is 
enough for the eyes of faith. Or, as Godet states the issue, "What is 
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important to the narrator is less the historical side of the fact than 

47 

its religious value.’ 1 

Edersheim, in his long-running "you- are- there " narrative, so typical 
of some of the ** 1 i fe-of -Christ” nineteenth-century scholars, simply side- 
stepped the issue. li e states that Mary was ’’favoured” and that the An* 

n.unciation was nothing new, as the activity of the Holy Spirit in 
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all great events was quite familiar to Israel at the time. More than 
an informed and scholarly discussion of the issue, Edersheim *s explana- 
tion seems to be a skillful ^anipulat ion of it* 

Outside the biblical-critical school we have Schl eiermacher who had 
some very definite things to say about both t h e Virgin Birth and Inspiration 
of Scripture, hence we will return to Mn later. Though specifically 
Schleiermacher f s Christian Faith is never mentioned on any reading list 
of the School, we can assume that, by frequent references to him and his 
work (including not only the Christian Faith but also his Speeches on 

Religion , e.g., Matheson*s Aids To The Study of German Theology) his work 
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did not go unnoticed* 

Schleiermacher, in his Christian Faith , (second theorem on the 

Person of Christ), disputes the literal argument for the Virgin Birth on 

"two grounds"; first, with reference to the available Mew Testament 
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testimonies; second, with reference to its dogmatic value. In the 
first instance, he points out that the story of the Virgin Birth 
(Mt. 1:18*25; Luke 1-2) is never again referred to in the life of Christ 
as described in the New Testament. Nor do the apostles mention it* Further- 
more the two narratives conflict with the genealogies of Christ which 
clearly link him with Joseph and thus in several places he is referred to 
as Jesus, son of Joseph (Mt*13:15; Luke 4? 22; John 6:42). Of those who 
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accept the literal interpretation of the Virgin Birth, Schle iermacher 
say s, they have "of course one miracle more to stand for." Although 
he says with a touch of sarcasm, 

Probably no one will wish to maintain that such 
acceptance of them Introduces into our faith an element 
at variance with its true nature* -though certainly those 
who delight in parallels between these birth narratives 
and the various Jewish and heathen legends of the super- 
natural conception of di st ingu i shed men go as far as they 
can in that direction. 

Yet on the othc r hand there are those who cannot base a creedal statement 
on this kind of disparate textual evidence* And for those people it is 
quite easy 

to grant them that it is quite possible to 
believe in Christ as Redeemer without believing in 
His supernatural conception* • • • ^ 

Regarding the dogmatic value of the doctrine, Schle iermacher 

points out that the ancient creeds are not worded in such a manner as to 
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express a dogmatic purpose , and that the same is true of what he calls 
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the modern creeds* Working from the doctrine of the natural sinfulness 
of mankind, Schle iermacher alludes to the necessity of a divine nature 
which could bring to fruition a sinless person like Christ. Thus the 
Redeemer could not come into being by normal procreation* But to intro- 
duce conception by the Holy Spirit "cannot be explained by its origin 
from a virgin without sexual intercourse." So for some time attempts 
were made to assert the sinlessness of Mary* F i^ding this to be ab- 
surd, Schle iermacher finally posits that everything rests on a 

higher influence which, as a creative divine activity, 
could alter both the paternal and the maternal, influence in 
such a way that all ground for sinfulness was removed « „ • « ^ 
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The 

the 


general idea 
pre-eminence 


of a supernatural conception remains, therefore, 
of the Redeemer is to remain undimirished. But, 


if 


The more precise definition of this supernatural 
conception as one in which there was no male activity 
has no connexion of any kind with the essential elements 
in the peculiar dignity of the Redeemer; and hence.*# 
is no constituent part of Christian doctrine. 


Thus anyone who accepts a literal definition of the Virgin Birth 


accepts it only on the ground of the narratives 
involving it contained in the New Testament writings; 
hence belief in it, like belief in many matters of 
fact which have just as little necessary connexion with 
the dignity and the work of the Redeems;: ^ belongs 
solely to the doctrine of Scripture..*# 


On thi s basis , Schleiermacher continues , 
non-literalist to accept the doctrine of 


it is also possible for a 
the Virgin Birth for 


anyone who accepts a supernatural conception in 
our sense of the term can hardly, at least, find any 
reason in the supernatural element yhich they con* 
tain for denying the historical character of these 
narratives. • • 

Similarly in this way it is possible for someone who cannot accept the 
Virgin Birth as literally or historically true to be still quite free to 
hold to the "doctrine proper of the supernatural concept ion * " But 
seeing it as superfluous, he also se^-s it as inadvisable to set up a 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth as it invariably leads to scientific dis- 
cussion which Schleiermacher, writing now prior to Darwin, et alia , saw 
as being outside the scope of theology. 

Perhaps the reason for the above serpentine discussion is to exegete 
the temper of feeling concerning the Virgin Birth by one who stood as a 
theological giant during the early part of the nineteenth century# The 
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attempt was to create a more human Christ, a man :;lvv all could relate to* 

no 

Yet in so doing there was/need to get dogmatic about it. As one inter- 
preter of Schleiormachor at the time said, ”He (Christ) has come in an 

individual form; but.*. He could not become one man without becoming all 
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humanity.” 

The discussion of Virgin Birth and the efficacy of it as a doctrinal 

statement rages on. Even today we have writers in the Episcopal Church, 

and elsewhere, who would have all believe that the Virgin Birth was just 

one of those miracles that we cannot explain. Suffice it to sav that this 

was not the temper of many of those pursuing their studies at the Episcopal 

Theological School during the time that Woodworth and Robinson were student 
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there • 

Nov:, concerning the doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture we have 
a variety of sources from which to choose© We will look at three authors, 
Pfleiderer in philosophy and Angus and Weiss in New Testament after a 
brief view of the development of the doctrine itself* 

Inspiration of Scripture has alvavs been something of a beam in the 
theological eye of the Church. Both Protestants and Catholics have 
struggled with it a^d continue in that struggle even today. Though most 
modern theologians would admit to the inefficacy of direct inspiration 
(e.g., the paintings depicting an angel whispering into the ear of St. 
Matthew), they are nonetheless, at times, unimpressed by elaborate ex- 
planations of a psychological nature* Some writers have gone so far as to 
suggest that ttn biblical narrative is the result of the writer’s eating 

a certain kind of poisonous mushroom, which caused him to he "inspired” 
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to write. As an Issue of importance it still holds a primary position, 
for any decision regardin'* it necessarily affects the whole issue of the 
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authority cf Scripture, 

Ear 7 y in the nineteenth-century ideas about the Inspiration of 
Scripture began to feel a change* In Iff hi ngen a young priest, Johann 
Sebastian von Drey, became embroiled in a controversy over the issue 
shortly after he founded what was then called the Tt?b ingen Schule , He 
observed in his book, Kurze Einleitung in das Studium der Theologie (1819) 
that in the infancy and youth of mankind the idea of inspiration was super- 
fluous* God was naturally seen as being a part of his own universe and thus 
took an active part in everything involving it* For this reason the 
earlier biblical narratives have him walking and talking with man* But in 
later stories he makes fewer personal appearances and finally none at all 
lest men be overcome by the sight of Jv m. For this reason new ways had to 
be developed utilising some kind of medium, which became the Spirit, through 
which he conveyed boldness, wisdom and truth. Thus it was that the idea 

of inspiration became a natural concomitant to the progress ve ly spirit- 
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ualized idea of Israel's God, With the advent and passing of Christ it 
was necessary again for some m eans to be developed whereby continued 
communication be maintained. Thus again the problem of inspiration came 
to the fore, 
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There are many types of inspiration , but so as not to roam too far 
afield we must limit ourselves to the Inspiration of Scripture* 

At the time of the Massachusetts Case, the issue of the Inspiration 
of Scripture was very much in the air. As mentioned before, it was dis- 
cussed widely in the reading lists of the School* In his Book, The Ph i 1 - 
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osophy of Religion on the Basis of Its History (1888) , Professor 

Pfleiderer responded with some candor to the notion that a prophet was 
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"merely the impersonal instrument ,,, or pen of the Holy Spirit,..," He 
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says, somewhat vindictively. 


This curious way of speaking of inspiration 
(of Scripture) is,.,a product of the mental poverty 
of an age of Epigoni, which no longer finds in itself 
any of that creative power of which it venerates the 
monumen^ in the written records of former spiritual 
heroes. 


This mechanical notion of inspiration says Pfleiderer, finds its genesis 


the lawyer- like pedantic school - theology 
of the synagogue, to winch was added in Egypt the 
analogy of the heathen oracle systems, and the 
influence of the dual i Stic Platonic and Phi Ionic 
psychology 

Thus by locating the impetus for inspiration in the Old Testament, Pfleiderer 
says that its use in the Mew Testament was inevitable. Yet, he points out. 

The New Testament writers nowhere lay claim to any 
exceptional origin for their epistles or their histories; 
they never pretend that they have enjoved any unique or 
miraculous inspirations; they never invite the credences 
of their readers on the basis of any such claims,"' 

In his further development of the history of the doctrine of the 

Inspiration of Scripture, he finds the etiological locus in the 

Reformat i on* 

Protestant theology, feeling the need, in the 
double struggle against Rome and the £Protestant^ 
fanatics, of some firm outward support, applied to 
Scripture the most extreme and mechanical notion of 
i nspi rat 5 on# « # and carried the deification of the 
letter of Scripture to the utmost extent possible. ^ 

After explaining that the mere debunking of the dogmatic statement of the 

Inspiration of Scripture by the eighteenth-century Rationalists could not 

destroy the efficacy of faith in revelation, he finally asserts. 

Belief in an inspired Scripture is*.. only one 
particular mode and form of expression of the more 
general belief in divine revelation as the founda- 
tion of Scripture.^ 



Thus it was that Pfleiderer found the doctrine of Inspiration of 
Scripture to be totally efficacious as a basic concern tant to the idea 
of revelation, and faith in that revelation# But as to the mechanistic 
view of inspiration, it robbed man of his free will and autonomy, making 
hiri a ii^orc puppet in the hands of a cosmic God. To Pfleiderer this latter 
notion was anathema. 

From another corner of the curriculum, this time biblical studies, 

came more support for the belief in inspired revelation not to be held as 

doctrine. Joseph Angus in his Bible Hand-Book? An Introduction to the 
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Study of Sacred Scriptures (1866) gives a general definition of inspira- 
tion as !, the general truth that the books of Scripture are of divine 
oriyir and authori tv ,f but qualifies this b w snyinq that the means of in* 
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spi rat icnv tend to be accompanied bv ’•questions more curious than useful, *' 
After a careful survey of ancient Jewish and early church views o f the 
doctrine of inspiration (very similar to Pf le i dor or 9 s ) he says of the 
mo d e r n vr iters. 

Some hold that the Holy Spirit dictated the sacred 
books word for word, as we have them in the original 
language i others, ho-evor, held , that this theory 
wont beyond the facts , and was inconsistent with the 
diversities of style, the varying quotations^ and the 
very professions o f the writers themselves, ; J 

Angus presents other problems in like manner. For instance, after elabora 
ing the theory that the fundamental truths of the Bible were given, by 
inspiration while the arguments and illustrations wore left to human in- 
spiration, ho then points to the- inefficacy of this in that ••unless we are 
told what truths art fundamental, th : s theory throws the whole of Scriptur 
into disrepute," To the notion that if the moral tone of the biblical 
writers is ascertained to be good then the inspiration is genuine, Angus 
points out that this supposes that man knows what is morally g^od and only 
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with this is h e able to road the Bible# To the whole issue Professor 

Angus has his own contribution. There are, he says, different kinds of 
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revelation we must consider. First, there was the revelation of things 

not previously known to the sacred writer. Second, there was a kind 

of built-in security for the writers in that they were protected against 

error because they were exhibiting doctrines and facts with which they 

were already familiar. Third, inspiration was the conferring of Divine 

authority by approbation of inspired men, on narfs of writings originally 
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compos n d without inspiration. Angus thus makes a distinction between 
inspiration and revelation. 

In this theory,. oa inspiration is ascribed to the 
whole Scripture, while revelation is confined to those 
acts of the spirit by which truths previously unknown 
were communicated to men. All Scripture is inspired , 
and the new truths of Scripture are revealed ; or... 
inspiration discovers nevr truth (this we call revela- 
tion), and superintends the communication of the old* 

The fact which they ^cTivine writerJJ have to em- 
body and explain is that Scripture is everywhere the 
utterance. * .of Divine wisdom, and that it expresses the 
very ideas which the Holy Spirit intended* It is 
th i s gift which the inspired writers profess to have 
received. Their writings are God-inspired, or, to use 
the words of one not prejudiced in the favor of sound 
views on this question, ’animated through and through 
by the Spirit * # ^ 

Finally Angus calls all Christians to examine facts, not theories. 

The gift*.., admitted in the sacred writers, 
of diligent and faithful research; of the expressions 
of the same thought in different words; of such 
differences (not d iscrepancies)between the accounts 
of inspired men as would be likely to arrive from the 
different standpoints of each; of quotations from other 
inspired authorities; of the employment of uninspired 
doc ume n t s ; and of peculiarities of style a nd manne r 
arising from diversities of intellectual structure 
and from educational and other influences..*. Add to 
these facts that the inspired writers were sometimes 
uncertain of the precise meaning or apnllcation of 
their message, and that this message was delivered 
in language which the spirit of God approved and we 



have the Scripture facts on this doctrine. 

These facts it is the business of theory, if 
theory must be framed, to embody and explain. 

The task of the doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture is to take 

into account all these variables and come up with some kind of trijth 

if, indeed, that truth be known. But like Pfleiderer, Angus found the 

dogmatic view of mechanistic inspiration to be untenable, Weiss 

placed the rise of the doctrine of Inspiration in the early church 

during the proliferation of the epistolary literature. He says, 

the necessity for recourse to written inter- 
vention only made itself felt when Christianity ex- 
tended to wider circles, . .when the need arose for in- 
struction in matters of doctrine, practise, or the ^ 

Church; for comfort, strengthening, and exhortation# 

3o for Weiss the problem was one of authority of these documents as the 
divine revelation of Cod to his chosen people. 

Such was the diet regarding the Virgin Birth and Inspiration of 
Scripture as it existed in a variety of the books most likely read by 
the students and taught by the professors, at the School during the 
early 1890 , s. The tone was liberal, with scholarly support mostly result 
ing from the "higher critics" in Germany* In the hands of men like 
Edward Staples Drown in Theology, Peter Henry Steenstra in Old Testament, 
and Henry Sylvester Nash in New Testament these thoughts must have engen- 
dered tremendous discussion and controversy on the part of the students, 
and some anger on the part of the church as a whole. 

The Eve of the Massachusetts Case 

During the 1890 f s the Episcopal Church numbered about 500,000; in 

1930 it was about 1,250,000, concentrated mostly in the Middle Atlantic 
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and New England states. As mentioned earlier it had been involved in 
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the disputes over biblical criticism with the publication of Essays and 
Reviews (I860)* Yet it is not to be thought that only Low Churchmen were 
in favor of the radical shift in thinking precipitated by higher criticism, 
Darwinism and the like. The Very Reverend William Church (1815-1890), 

Dean of St* Paul f s Cathedral from 1871 to his death, was no more afraid 
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of Essays and Rev i e\v T s and Lux jjundi than he was The Or i g i n of Species , 

Lux Kundi , h owe ver , h ad t h o ove rail effect of sh or log a real w i 1 1 i n gne s s 

"to root problems imposed by modern thought which the earlier Oxford 
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Movement had not shown. " 

Theologically the Episcopal Church had few really good theologians,, 

Phillips Brooks, disseminated a mixed theological view including the 

thoughts of Horace Bushnell, Profes-or Alexander Viets Griswold Allen 

(1841-1908) and his own familiarity, through study and travel, with German 
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scholarship, Allen himself wielded wide influence with his own 
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book Continuity of Christian Thought , In his chapter entitled the ”Ren- 
aissance of Theology in the Nineteenth Century” we find the scene domi- 
nated by none other than Schle iermacher who, as Allen describes it, was 

”ahle to show that Jesus of Nazareth was the revelation of God in His 
85 

absolute glory,” Allen, of course, taught in the Episcopal Theological 
School that, together with the Philadelphia Divinity School, was a place 
where scholarship and intellectual pursuit were at an all-time high. The 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts , would be direct- 
ly involved in most conflicts of the 1890's, particularly the Massachusetts 
86 

Case * 

On the eve of the Massachusetts Case there were also a healthy 
number of church periodicals that would play a major part in d isseminat ing, 
clarifying, confusing, alienating and reconciling disparate forces within 
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the Church at large, The tremendous number of periodicals vMck flourished 

during the nineteenth century is nothing short of amazing;* Of those begun 

before 1840 only the Churchman (1881- ) still survives* Originally 

its slogan was "The Church of the Living Cod, the Pillar and Ground of the 
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Truth* 1 (Vol.I, No, 1, March 26, 1831), In the 1890*5 it was a powerful 

paper of High Church persuasion and in sympathy with the Oxford Movement, 

Its first editor was the Reverend Dr. George F, Mallory, a professor at 
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Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, One distinguishing feature of 
the Churchman was its sense of reserve and lack of Invective so character- 
istic of its other colleagues. It was also somewhat sympathetic to the 
Broad Church point of view. 

Another powerful periodical was the Southern Churchman , begun in 
1835, which opposed the Oxford Movement and was allied with conservative 
southerners during the Civil War. It was founded by the Reverend William 
Fitzhugh Lee, and was initially designed to be evangelical and missionary 
in its emphasis. The paper stood for th§ "sound exposition of the nature 
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and grounds of our pure faith, primitive order, and scriptural liturgy,** 

The editor of the paper in 1894 was Dr* Francis Sprieg, a man who f *wasted 
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no words and never left a doubt as to his meaning,** 

The Church Standard , published in Philadelphia prior to its merging 
with the Churchman in June 1908, had as its platform the Chic ago- Lambeth 
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Quadrilateral, though it never showed any intense interest in church unity. 
Other periodicals later involved in the Massachusetts Case were the 
Cathol i c Champ! on , sometimes called the "Catholic Scorpion,** an Anglo- 
Catholic periodical of minor intellectual importance, and the Church 
Eclectic which displayed the inscription of its mast-head, "An Anglo- 


Catholic Magazine of Church Literature with Notes and News Summaries, 


if 
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published in Utica, New York, 

Of the plethora of periodicals published in the 1890 f s, the only 
influential one still surviving is the Living Church , In the 1890 , s it 
was edited b 1 * the Anglo-Catholic Reverend C.W, Leffingwell, an extraordin- 
arily reactionary man, who was succeeded in 1900 by Frederick Cook Morehouse 
who at the time was only eighteen years old. At the time of the Massa- 
chusetts Case in 1894, the Living Church was in pursuit of finding and 

exposing what they called "degree mills, 11 i,e,, institutions of higher 
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learning which granted degrees but which existed in name only. The 
Living Church began as a weekly periodical which later became the Living 
Church Annual , 

As a mode of communication and a vehicle for airing views within the 
Church, the Church press was quite an influential tool. And of course it 
is to be remembered that writers who propounded their views in the edi- 
torials and letters within the pages of these periodicals were considerably 
less compassionate and charitable in their views for or against a certain 
issue. The pages often bristled with TfiV&ctive" which one would generally 
reserve only for long-dcsp? sed enemies, not fellow members of the Body of 
Christ, But in their vitriolic candor these writers brightly illumined 
many controversies with such urgency that they come alive to all but the 
dullest render of history. 

Through these periodicals the Episcopal Church was constantly reminded 
of the controversies occur ing both outside and inside the church. On the 
outside stories were carried concerning the problems of authority and freedom 
within the Presbyterian Church, the most famous incident being the trial 
of the Reverend Charles Augustus Briggs of Union Theological Seminary, 

In November 1892, the Reverend Henry Preserved Smith (1847-1927), of Lane 
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Theological Seminary, was tried and suspended by the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati for his views regarding the denial of the verbal inspiration and 
inerrancy of the Bible, Another case was the publishing of the book, 

A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (1897), by the Presby- 
terian scholar Arthur Cushman McGiffert. His book aroused the anger of 
Pittsburgh Presbytery and the disapproval of the General Assemblies of 
1898 and 1899, The New York Presbytery decided to take no action on 

McGiffert, but when their decision was appealed to the General Assembly 
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he left the Presbyterian ministry and became a Congregations list. 

Within the Episcopal Church there were also some problems. Be- 
side the major heresy trials of the church, e.g., the Thomas Howard 
MacQueary trial of 1890, or the Crapsey trial of 1907, there were a num- 
ber of minor incidents involving parish clergy, theological seminaries 
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and Bishop Phillips Brooks. It is the minor incident, however, that 
often illuminates the terrain leading to larger issues. By taking all 
this time to discuss issues, personalities and institutions it is hoped 
that the Massachusetts Case can be seen to be a natural and organic re- 
sult of some of the many currents already existing in the church at that 
time. The Massachusetts Case, as with so many other incidents in the 
Episcopal Church at this time, was not an isolated incident at all. It 
occurred in a broader context that was the result of a church, and a 
people, coming to terms with issues that struck deep at the heart of 
their faith. Many of the Issues previously discussed emerged in the 
course of the Massachusetts Case, to which we will now turn our atten- 


tion 
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CHAPTER TWO — THE MASSACHUSETTS CASE 

Dean George Hodges (1856-1914) assumed the deanship of the Episcopal 

Theological School on the feast of the Epiphany, January 6, 1894, There 

was no inaugural ceremony, only a simple service of Holy Communion and an 
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address to the students. And for the first few months everything went 

relatively smoothly for the new Dean, with the possible exception of a 

mild confrontation with some students concerning the restoration of full 

Morning Prayer and the use of colored stoles. This led to the "Stole 

Petition" of which Hodges saidi 

Was waited upon today by a delegation consisting 
of Slattery, Hooper, and Washburn who wanted to return 
to the former directness and simplicity of the ser- 
vice. Had a pleasant interview with them. 97 

But the new Dean was to be tested by something a bit more rigorous. 

In June of 1894, twenty-four men were scheduled to graduate, the 
largest class the School was to graduate since its inception in 1867. 
Several of these men would later attain some prominence in the Episcopal 
Church, namely, Charles Lewis Slattery (future Bishop of Massachusetts) 
and Henry Bradford Washburn (later to be Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School). Many of the graduating seniors were from the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, and because of this the Examining Chaplains decided not to 

examine each candidate before the full board but rather decided to break 
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up and have each examiner examine a few men individually. A most unwise 
decision as we shall soon see. 

Two of the men to be examined were John George Robinson (1865-1936) 
and Arthur Vernon Woodworth (1865-1950), Robinson was born September 15, 
1865 in Aikrigg Green, Lipton, Westmoreland County, England to Thomas R. 
and Jane Atkinson Robinson, His father was a farmer. He was baptized into 
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the Church of England in Kirkby Lonsdale and confirmed at the same place 

in March, 1877, His family evidently moved to America, though there is 

no way to tell when, as he attended high school in Alexandria, Minnesota, 

and upon graduation entered Hobart College from which he received the 
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A.B, degree in 1891* Arthur Vernon Woodworth was born of Baptist parents 
Alfred L. and Anna Grafton Woodworth on May 30, 1865 in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts* His father was a tea importer. On March 30, 1879 he was bap- 
tized in the First Baptist Church of Boston* Though a Baptist by birth, 
he was confirmed into the Episcopal Church in Lexington, Massachusetts 
on the twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity in 1885* He came to the 

Episcopal Theological School after receiving his A*B* degree from Harvard 
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in 1891. These were the two men whose views regarding the Virgin Birth 
and the Inspiration of Scripture would cause the Massachusetts Case to 
erupt. 

Robinson and Woodworth came before the Reverend Albert St.John 

Chambre, a man noted for his high churchmanship and conservatism* Muller 

tells us that he considered himself a ”watch-dog of orthodoxy* 1 as he had 

been suspicious of the theological tendencies of Phillips Brooks and 

Fr* Arthur C.A* Hall, the latter^ views being so unsound, according to 
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Chambre, that **he was unfit to be consecrated Bishop of Vermont *” 

Even Lawrence, by now Bishop of Massachusetts, considered Chambre f, un- 
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sympathetic. • *aged, and very conservative.” 

Chambre himself was born in England and came to America while a 
young man. He entered the ministry of the Universalist Church and served 
that church in Massachusetts and elsewhere. During the Civil War he 
served as chaplain of a New Jersey regiment and after the war served as 
rector of St. Matthew f s Church, South Boston, and the Church of the 
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Ascension, Fall River, Massachusetts. In 1884 he went to St. Anne’s, 

Lowell, where he was rector for twenty-seven years until his death at 
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seventy-one on December 7, 1911. He was the second rector of St. Anne’s 
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the first being the Reverend Mr, Edson who, in 1824, was merely a deacon. 
Chambre was one of the founders of Lowell General Hospital, helped es- 
tablish the Day Nursery Association, was trustee of the Battles Home, of 
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the Roberts Hall School and the Lowell Institute for Savings. He also 

served as a trustee of General Theological Seminary and was the first 

Archdeacon of Lowell, served as Examining Chaplain under three bishops 
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and was manager of St. Mark’s School, Southboro. He was one of the 
most avid and active conservative churchmen of his time and place. 

It had evidently been a long day for Robinson and Woodworth so 
by the time they got to Chambre they were not ready or willing to put 
up with his interrogation. As Muller tells us, aside from "having a dog- 
matic chip on their shoulder" they no doubt "• . .behaved toward the 
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examiner in a cocky and irritating manne^," Chambre questioned them 
in theology and found them to be "unsound" regarding the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth and the Inspiration of Scripture. Chambre smelled heresy 
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in the two men's "unorthodox" views and failed them on the examination. 

In brief Robinson and Woodworth, while not denying the doctrine 
of the Vittgin Birth, could not affirm that it was essential to belief in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. Dean Hodges continues t 

The bishop, knowing the two men and Dr. Chambre, 
himself examined the men with Mr. Nash professor of 
New Testament, Episcopal Theological SchooJ^ and Mr. 

Drown ^Professor of Theology, Episcopal Theological 
School, and expressed himself satisfied that they 
held a position allowable in the church. He especial- 
ly assured hi-mself that they did not deny the Virgin 
Birth, but only that it was essential to Christianity. 

The two men, at the bishop's request, drew up 
papers stating their positions on the points in ques- 
tion. 109 
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In the meantime Dr. Chambre had reported his findings as Examining 

Chaplain to the Standing Committee, of which he was also secretary. The 

Standing Committee then asked to withdraw Mr. Robinson's papers, which 

they had already signed, and would not act on Mr, Woodworth. The bishop, 

after some hesitation, returned Mr. Robinson's papers to the Standing 

Committee while at that same time denying them the written statements 

of the two men which the Standing Committee wanted to include in their 

minutes. They had already read the statements and Bishop Lawrence felt that 

any subsequent publishing of these statements might "needlessly trouble 
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untheological minds and greatly prejudice the case." In any event 
the case was temporarily postponed when the two men, after being granted 
the degree of the School, both went their separate ways for the summer t 
Woodworth to Germany to study and Robinson on a training ship as a lay 
chaplain. 

Yet at the time of commencement there still had been nothing said. 

But not long after the word had escaped the diocesan house that two mem- 
bers of the School were found "heretical" the Reverend William B. Frisby, 
rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, sent a letter to Dean Hodges 
warning him that, should Robinson present himself for ordination, he in 
the interest of all "conservative Churchmen of Massachusetts, will make a 

formal protest when the opportunity is given for that purpose at the begin- 
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ning of the Ordination Office." Nonetheless the graduation ceremonies 
were held. 

Bishop Lawrence's commencement address concerned itself with the 
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importance of the creeds and doctrines of the Church. While he affirmed 

that "no man can be ordained deacon or priest in this church who denies 
any of the articles of the Christian faith as contained in the Apostles' 
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and Nicene Creeds'* he nonetheless emphasized the importance of personality 
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in the work of the ministry. Using Stephen as an illustration he 
explained how when Stephen spoke of extending the scope of God’s religion 
beyond the temple cries of blasphemy against God and Moses were leveled 
at him. Through years of torturous reflection and experience Stephen was 
compelled in the light of Christ to aet as an interpreter and for this he 
was killed. 

From this point Bishop Lawrence drew the conclusion that "Jesus 
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is the same yesterday, today and forever." But man’s interpretations 
of Jesus change from day to day. They become fuller, larger and more 
spiritual with every revelation of Himself in the experience of man. And 
so, he continued, "while the creeds stand and the fundamental articles of 
faith stand. . .it is the duty and privilege of every minister of the 
church to interpret these articles of faith in the light of truth that 
Christ is continually giving to the Church in the history and experience 
of men." 

For Bishop Lawrence this did not mean disloyalty to the church and 
her creeds. 

On the contrary it gives evidence of. . .loyalty 
that they ^fhose who constantly were seeking new in- 
terpretations of the Christian situation as a result 
of the higher criticism/ so bound to the funda- 
mental truths of the creeds and so loyal to the 
church that they will bring to the church every liv- 
ing truth that comes to them. 

The church could not sit stolidly by and allow itself to be unmoved by new 
currents in the wiqd. "What a fossil the church would be," he said, 

if there were nothing for the church, the 
ministry and the people to do but assent to the 
exact interpretation of the exact language of the 
creeds as they were first written, even granted 
an antiquarian who could be an accepted authority 
on the subject. 
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The accent for the men to which he was speaking was simply that these 
creeds were clearly protected monuments of the church, but that we were 
nonetheless granted 

the liberty with which the church has made us 
free of interpreting these symbols in the light of 
Christ Himself and of His continual revelation to men. 

And as far as awarding degrees of the School to Robinson and Wood- 

worth, the Dean later wrote to the Trustees of the School when the matter 

had become serious enough for them to be informed of it, that 

The degree of bachelor of divinity is an aca- 
demic honor conferred by ourselves upon men who have 
attained a certain percentage of marks in their exami- 
nations, It is no more a guarantee of theological 
orthodoxy than the degree of bachelor of arts is an 
assurance of immaculate morals. It belongs to the 
region of scholarship. 113 

Yet even though the men were awarded their degrees there were those in 
the School who were angered by what seemed to them a "heresy hunt." 


Individual Reactions 


Robert Treat Paine, a lay member of the Standing Committee and 

trustee of the School, could not agree with his colleagues of the 

Standing Committee and in very explicit terms told thear why. 

To the Standing Committee, 

Duty compels me to enter my most earnest 
protest against the action of our Board in refusing 
to recommend for admission to the Deaconate Messrs. 
Robinson and Woodworth. These are my reasons; — 

1st The question of doctrinal soundness of a 
candidate on nice questions of Theology belongs to 
the Bishop and not to the Standing Committee. 

2nd The summary procedure of the Standing 
Committee deprived these candidates of a fundamen- 
tal right to be fully and fairly heard before they 
were condemned. 

3rd Title 1 Canon 6 ^section/ 11 provides that 
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•The successful passage for the first exami- 
nation shall suffice for the admission to Deacon’s 
orders,’ Both candidates had successfully passed 
their first examination# The only question was 
as to their second examination* 

Mr, Paine supported each one of his statements in detail. He further 
reminded the committee that the examiner involved 


had with equal strenuousness insisted that 
the views of Father Hall on the same subject [the 
inspiration of the Scripture7 were so unsound that 
he was unfit to be consecrated Bishop of Vermont# 

He said that the Standing Committee did have the responsibility of basing 
their recommendation "upon their sound judgement" but asked "is it not 
an utter exaggeration of this plain principle of the common sense exer- 
cise of their powers to claim the right to reverse the Bishop’s decision 
upon a nice point of doctrinal interpretation?" Paine warned that 

lay-men have a right to insist on a Board of 
Clerical Examiners whom they shall select with es- 
pecial reference to their breadth of view so that 
no Candidate shall be unfairly excluded from the 
freedom permitted bv the principles of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church# 

Candidates for the ministry are 

entitled to the most tender and considerate 
treatment, which according to the provision of the 
Canon they have received at the hands of the Bishop 
but which I cannot think they have received from 
the Standing Committee, 

Dean Hodges, in his previously mentioned letter to the Trustees of 
the School, had this to say* 

Up to this time the School was not involved in 
the discussion. These young men had been taught 
by the two professors /T)rown and NasK/ whose work in- 
volved the article of the creed in question, the same 
doctrine regarding the Virgin Birth which is held by 
the examiner who declined to commend them. The 
critical question relating to the documents had been 
considered in the lectures with resolute and unre- 
served maintainence of the orthodox position. They 
were distinctly taught that Jesus Christ was conceived 
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by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.* 18 
He also observed several problems that were a result of the Massachusetts 
Case. He says, 

the Examiners ought to /gi ve7 written 
examinations. • .thus treating each candidate like 
his neighbor, and taking out all opportunity for 
committee examinations and /quest ionable7 methods. 

Here is a body of young men some of whom are exam- 
ined by broad churchmen and get through, others by 
a high churchmen, suspicious of the School, and 
are plucked. Also,. . .the chaplains should not 
casually sign their names, as in this case, to 
credentials. Also, there should be a clear defi- 
nition of the respective rights of the bishop 
and the Standing Committee. Also, our men should 
be instructed how to meet diff icuj^es which are 
likely in the future to bring up* 

Bishop Lawrence had his opinions, also. 

Consideration of the facts convinced me that the 

young men had been misinterpreted by an unsympathetic ^ 

examiner £Chambre7> art aged and very conservative man* 

And he echoed Robert Treat Paine in his feelings about the Examining 

Chaplains. He had always depended on 

the Examining Chaplains, who should be in 
sympathy with the problems and intellectual pro- 
cesses of young men, to test their abilities as 
well as their knowledge, and grasp of the funda- 
mentals of faith. 

But then he said he would 

depend upon my own knowledge of the men, their 
character, record in their school and their answers 
to fundamental questions, to decide as to their fit- 
ness for ordination* 

Fortunately for Robinson and Woodworth Bishop Lawrence was a man who en- 
joyed the "personal touch." 

Up until now all that this amounted to was a small squabble between 
Bishop Lawrence and Standing Committee, the School and the Diocese. 

But the lines of battle were quietly being drawn. 
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The Public Turmo i 1 

The first public notice of the case came in an editorial which 

appeared in the Boston Transcript of June 30* 1894 entitled "Unitarian 
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Episcopalianism." The editorial opened by saying that "Unitarianism 
is making a deep and vital impression upon a section of believers belonging 
to the Episcopal Church*" This liberal school of thought, in this article 
associated with the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
had been a constant bee-in-the-bonnet of Conservatism to such an extent 
that a New England clergyman of the conservative bent had taken to pub- 
lishing a paper called "Danger Signals." But in spite of all this it 
seemed, so the editorial stated, that "the old Church does not quite keep 
out the germs of rationalism or check the inroads of liberal thought." 

The most intellectually influential school in the Episcopal Church- -mean- 
ing the Episcopal Theological School--had become so broad in its outlook 
that it was now finding a great deal in common with Channing and the 
Unitarians meaning, we can only assume, the relationship between Harvard 
University and Episcopal Theological School. 

The editorial reaches its satirical apogee when it states that 
this melding together must "be done unconsciously without treaties and 
without such transfers as call for bookkeeping and balancing of figures." 

Yet the melding does take place and the results "occasionally come to 
light as in the recent refusal to ordain two young men at Cambridge, be- 
cause they were regarded unsound in their belief." And all this seemed to 
indicate that though an initial victory had been gained by the conserva- 
tives, the general drift was toward Unitarianism. What with the liberal 
trends of Unitarianism it would be easy for Broad Churchmen of the Epis- 
copal Church to find kindred spirits with those who, like Leander, "felt 
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that dogma did not form an integral part of Christianity,” Thus, ”the 
Broad Churchman’s adoption of Unitarian tenets, , .is merely a matter of 
time, and not argument,” The article ended with the prediction that 

twenty-five years hence will see Broad Church- 
men coalescing more and more with Unitarianism, • • 
until the two will forcescease to have any difference 
but have all things in common * 12 

And then, as the Dean points out, there followed ”half -a-bushel 
of letters” in response to the editorial# 

The first conservative reaction preserved in Dean Hodges’ scrap- 
book is from the Southern Churchman . The letter briefly reviewed what 
the article in the Transcript had said, and when the author reached the 
part where the Standing Committee persisted in refusing to recommend the 
ordinands for ordination he simply said that for such action 

they deserve the sincere thanks of the Church. 

In the Philadelphia Divinity School one of its pro- 
fessors proclaims himself to the Wellhausen school 
in regard to the Old Testament, In the General 
Theological Seminary a professor teaches prayers for 
the dead. And now the Cambridge Divinity School is 
sending young men out who believe not ’Christ was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost,’ In some of the semi- 
naries of the West the baldest Romanism is being 
taught 5 to what are we coming, if our Bishops and 
presbyters do not bestir themselves ? 12 

Another letter to the editor which appeared July 7 in the Transcript 
defended the Episcopal Church as not moving toward Unitarianism by doing 
a very capable job of defining exactly what Unitarianism was and how this 
could hardly have been the same kind of Unitarianism that the author 
of the initial article was talking about. The letter concludes by 
asking three questions! 

1 ) Does he think that all free thought is with 
him, 2) Does he think that our undoubted deliverance 
from many of the superstitions and false philosophies 
in religion is by him alone; 3) Does he not allow that 
true progress in mental and moral liberty has also 
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come from Christian bodies not from his own? 

If the Unitarian answered "Yes" to question (3) and "No 11 to questions (l) 

and (2) then he rejected, as did the author, the basic assumptions of the 
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article ,f Uni t ar i an Ep i scopa 1 i ani sm, " 

The balanced editorial policy of the Transcript allowed, in the same 
edition of the paper, an opposing comment. The author felt that the 
real issue was not doctrine but rather it was an instance of two men who 
were ,# immoral ly" inclined to try by deceit to work their way into the 
ecclesiastical structure, there to bring ruin to the church as a whole. 

Not regarding faith, they scheme to enjoy 
the use of the Church. . .to promote their anta- 
gonistic individualism; an abuse of moral law 
and social confidence upon which your readers may 
well and wisely reflect, 

Interesting parallels were drawn out by many of the people who had 
occasion to write to the editor. One writer, with the initials R.A.C., 
compared adherents to "Holy Mother Church" to adherents to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. His point was that, like it or not, the 
Church "is an organized State, with a Constitution and officers of 
authority." And as such demands "absolute and unflinching faithfulness." 
The writer continues: 

the Catholic Church has declared that the 
doctrine of the Trinity and of the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord are fundamental parts of her constitu- 
tion, and she has defined exactly how these doc- 
trines shall be held and accepted. No man, how- 
ever great his ’love of humanity 1 , has any right 
to reject either, or to ’hold them In any other 
sense than our holy mother the Church has held 
and does hold them. 1 


Thus, 

unflinching faithfulness to the constitution 
whether it be of the United States or of the 
Church, is on the part of members of either in- 
stitution, at the present juncture, the only 
position consistent with honor and safety. 
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In response to R.A.C. a letter to the editor appeared the following 
Saturday written by "Simplex * 11 He explains that the concept of the 
Church given by R*A*C* is fundamentally in error. The emphasis, he 
points out, should not be on the institution as much as it should be on 
the fellowship o£ r Jesus. The assumption he sees R.A.C. using is that 
somewhere and somehow the whole church met together and decided what it was 
and how it was going to operate. "The reader of any creditable church 
history," he continues, ’Veil knows that there was never such an assembly 
with such action." And with a touch of humor he explains how the "councils" 
were facilitated. 

All the councils were composed of so-called 
•bishops , 1 theologians and quarreling disputants 
who, after racking their brains on unintelligible 
and profitless speculations, formulated •Creeds 1 -- 
their followers proceeding to fight with each other 
over the results. 

He then goes on to explain the fallacy of holding to the Trinity and the 

Virgin Birth so dogmatically, for there is no real evidence in the Bible 

for either statement. Only two of the Gospels even mention the Virgin 
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Birth with admitted discrepancies. And many earnest and faithful 

people 


regard this as one of several legendary orna- 
ments introduced among the truly historical ele- 
ments of the Gospels, as caught from the stories in 
many of the Oriental religions, teaching the dogma 
of a ’parthenogenesis. • 

And as for the Trinity "there is not one particle of evidence that the 
writers of the New Testament ever heard of the dogma." And yet, while 
making no excuses for the two young men who were rejected as being hereti- 
cal for holding these views, he nonetheless is grateful for their re- 
jection as being one of the 

grateful tokens of the steadily increasing impulse 
for receiving and preaching the simple divine benedictivse 
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teachings of Jesus Christ, the pure gospel free from 
the perplexing and puzzling inventions which theo- 
logians have mixed with them. 

He concluded by saying that the most perverse invention of theology is 

that which introduced into the "Thirty-None Articles of Religion 1 * the 

dictum that Jesus died **to reconcile Cod to men** instead of the Scrip- 
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tural teaching that Christ died **to reconcile men to God*** 

A further notice of the Massachusetts Case in the church press appear- 
ed in the July 14, 1894 edition of the Church Standard * The article re- 
viewed the case and called it **a monstrous prevarication*** It went on to 
attack tho bishop, the School and the men Involved, and, as Dean Hodges 
remarked, it was "the most vicious of the attacks made upon us.** There 
is no other "bishop in the Church who holds the opinions avowed by these 
graduates of the Divinity School at Cambridge to be •admissable, 1 M the 
article said. There is no other "divinity school of the church which 
would cdftfer the degree of Bachelor of Divthity upon men who do not believe 

in the Apostles 1 Creed." And as for the men themselves, the article simply 
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called them "immoral." 

From this first appearance it was easy to predict what would follow* 

The Massachusetts Case was simply a launching pad, a forum, from which the 

whole battle between Broad Church and High Church could be renewed. The 

various church periodicals bristled with vindictive, both from the right 

and from the left. The Catholic Champion proposed an alliance between 

themselves, the Church Standard and the Southern Churchman . Standing 
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shoulder to shoulder they would fight the "battle of the Lord." 

The Church Eclectic from Utica, New York, cried out against the Episcopal 
Theological School by comparing it to the divinity schools of other de- 
nominations. "If the Congregationalists found Andover a *nest of heresy* 
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or the Presbyterians have condemned Professor Briggs and Union, how is 

it that Cambridge with its prolific brood of free-thinking books and 

writers, has been left unmolested in its work of sapping and mining 
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the Catholic faith." And from the Parish Messenger , Omaha included in 

the Church Eclectic came the following! 

Turn your arms, gentlemen, against the cock- 
atrice dens, whence the serpents brood issues forth, 
the seminaries of unbelief! Go for them. Give to 
manly, honest Unitarians, outside the Church 
respect and honour, leaving them to their own 
Master to judge them fairly for a defective faith. 

But to 'Unitarian Episcopalianism* within the 
Church let there be no quarter given, nor fellow- 
ship maintained with it. It is false, an^dis- 
honest, and perjured, through and through. 

The Living Church leveled yet another attack saying that because of the 

freedom of interpretation which Bishop Lawrence allowed his clergy, the 
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church which used to be a rock, was now a "jellyfish." 

The Diocesan Paper from Southern Ohio said that the two men from the 
Episcopal Theologcial School had been denied ordination because of dis- 
belief in the "miraculous birth of Our Lord" and "the resurrection of his 
body from the grave." The editor went on to say that "allowing inter- 
pretation of creeds as the only rational way of holding ter them is just as 
immoral as passing knowingly a bad check," and that it was fraudulent and 

hypocritical for clergy "to be willing to profess to believe what they 
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really deny." 

In a sermon on the occasion of the one-hundred and thirty-third 

anniversary of Christ Church, Cambridge, Dean Hodges preached a sermon 
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entitled "What the Episcopal Church Stands for in Cambridge." In it 
he asserted the absolute faith of Ms school and all in it in the divinity 
of Christ. The rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, the Reverend 
William B. Frisby, made the remark concerning the School itself that it 
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should make it clear whether or not it would contlnue^enroll the navies 

of young men on its list of graduates who do not accept the faith of the 
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creeds in their entirety.” In an effort not to involve the School the 
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Dean wisely made no comment. 

From the Living Church came a blow against the newly utilized Ger- 
man scholarship in the area of biblical criticism. In an article entitled 
” Sic et Non ” the author railed against the discrepancies of the School’s 
stand on the ’’Massachusetts Case.” When he mentioned the fact that the 
Incarnation was viewed by many as an act that could have happened ”by a 

natural as by a miraculous birth” he asserts that ”We have heard this kind 
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of Incarnation. It is the product of the German work-shdp.” 

The Living Church also published a report giving the facts of the 
Massachusetts Case. Newly brought to light was the fact that Chambfe was 
heresy hunting. He was also not in love with the Episcopal Theological 
School, being himself a graduate of General, had even opposed con- 
firmation of Bishops Brooks and Hall. Further brought to light was the 
fact that after a trying day of canonical exams the two students were under 
stress and fatigue, thus falling prey to ”the common human infirmities of 
human temper.” They were, in a word, nasty. But further light was shed 
on the truth of the matter* It seems that the two men did not deny the 
Inspiration of Scripture. What they did deny was the opinion held by the 
examiner in question, the Reverend Chambre, And they did not deny the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth. What they did deny was that it was essential 
to the Incarnation, but they were ready to affirm Jesus Christ as ”Very 
God of Very God” even if the initial chapters of Matthew and Mark were not 
historically trustworthy. After reexamining the men the Bishop found them 
acceptable but by this time Chambre, who was also on the Standing Committee 
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had blocked his attempts to have them ordained* 

The author of this report, Dean Hodges, in a letter to the editor of 
the Living Church dated December 8th, assumed responsibility for what was, 
up until then, an anonymous document circulated at a meeting of a recent 
Church Congress* Chambre had evidently written to the Dean objecting to 
the tone of this document and said that his reputation had been irrepar- 
ably damaged. The Dean responded by saying that his ’’fact sheet” had been 
drawn up at the urging of friends and that he never intended that it be 
published. For this he was earnestly sorry. He went on to say that 

’•There have been mistakes and misjudgements enough, no doubt, on both 
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sides. I , have certainly made my share of them.” Yet he reaffirmed 
his position that the men should not be judged solely upon the evidence of 
their posture before Chambre and bs&t: on the basis of that plus their oral 
and written statements to the Bishop. 

From the Parish Messenger published in Omaha, Nebraska, came this in- 
dictment of the professors at the School. 

The staff of Cambridge professors are yet in 
Holy Orders, and they are subject, as professors, to' 
no other authority than that of an irresponsible 
board of lay trustees, who fill their own vacan- 
cies. If it was right to reject the two young 
men from Holy Orders, by what right do their 
teachers continue in Holy Orders, to pervert the 
minds of other young men whom false or careless 
Bishops consign to their dishonest guardianship, 
in a so-called Church Seminary* 

Another poke at the School was taken by a local journal called the 
Parish Record , edited by the Reverend Andrew Gray, D.D* His whole article 
recapitulated the whole of the Massachusetts Case but became especially 
strong where he discussed the Episcopal Theological School awarding the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree to the two men. After pointing out that in 
the first century St. John, the Divine, would not remain under the same 
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roof with Cerinthus he finds it shocking that "in the nineteenth cen- 
tury young men may deny the supernatural birth of our dear Lord* * * 

and at the same time receive a degree of Bachelor of Divinity from a 
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theological schooll 0 tempora l 0 mores I" 

In an article in the Church Standard of December 17, 1894 it was 

mentioned that Mr* Robinson, upon reexamination by the Examining Chaplains, 

was found to be sound in doctrine and recommended for ordination* Because 

of this the author of the article felt that "concessions /had7 been made 
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on all sides*" On December 22nd Dr. Chambre objected* 

Your Boston correspondent* * *ref erring to the re- 
examination of one of the candidates for Holy Orders in 
this Diocese, whose examination last summer was unsatis- 
factory, says Concessions have been made on all sides* * 

As this language, used, no doubt, under some misappre- 
hension, may be misleading, it may be well to state that 
no concessions have been made either by the Examining 
Chaplains or the Standing Committee* The candidate 
having proved himself to the chaplains at the time of 
the examination lately held, was on the strength of 
that, recommended by the gjzanding Committee for Ordi- 
nation to the Diaconate. 

The editor, on the other hand, felt that there indeed had been some con- 
cessions made* For example, he points out, though 

Dr* Chambre himself has intended to make no 
concessions* • *He has conceded that in a case which the 
views of a candidate for Orders appear to a single 
examiner to be heretical, justice requires that the 
full Board of Examiners should be summoned before an 
adverse decision is finally rendered. 

Furthermore, 

He concedes. • .that his own judgement in such 
a case ought not to be decisive, since he now indorses 
the judgement of the full board of examiners that the 
views of ^gandidate whom he rejected last June are 
orthodox* 

It would seem that on the face of it the Standing Committee, including 
Chambre, had made some concessions--concessions that Chambre could not 
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bring himself to admit* 

Controversy continued into the first few months of 1895* In an 
article from the Parish Messenger the '‘monstrous prevarication” had now be- 
come "The Wretched Massachusetts Muddle*” It seemed that because the 
Standing Committee conceded to reinstate Robinson there were now some 
questions as to the methods employed to bring about such a concession* 

The Messenger felt that "Strenuous, and, as we understand, very question- 
able efforts were made to force the Standing Committee to recede from 
their position*” Continuing in this direction the article voiced its ”grim 
suspicion” that the Standing Committee Covered before the exceedingly mild 
martyrdom with which the Broads [hroad Churchmei^ threatened them--their 
defeat in the approaching election of a new Standing Committee*” Be- 
cause the Bishop himself was a party to this reinstatment he was now 
“made a party to the dishonest, faithless evasion*" Btit suppose the two 
candidates had only been ignorant of theology?' Suppose they were "just 
theologically color-blind like the great Brooks?" What then? The article 
simply stated that they should be "remanded back to study in some loyal 
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theological school where theological Daltonism is treated pathologically*" 

The whole tenor of the article catches a recurring theme that comes up time 
and time again--the question of the loyalty of the Episcopal Theological 
School to the Church* 

Later in the proceedings of the diocese a significant thing happened 

to once again pique the tempers of the conservative churchmen* At the 

One-hundred and Eleventh Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts Dr. 

Chambre’s bfifra in office as the Secretary of the Standing Committee 
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expired. He was not re-elected* One of the first reactions to this 

came from the Parish Outlook * published for the parish of St. Pau^s 
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Holyoke, Massachusetts, the editor being the Reverend H. Welword. 

Dr, Chambre was the head and front of an 
opposition last year to the two young men who were 
candidates for Holy Orders. His not being re- 
elected this year to the Standing Committee is 
very significant. How much so, we dare not say. We 
can tell better next year when we discover if any 
of his sympathizers are called up (or down) to 
be taught a similar lesson**^ 

Dr. Chambre very keenly felt his defeat. It was, after all, a defeat 

of conservatism and High Church principles. Fe41ing as he did he was 

compelled to write some kind of clarifying statement. At the urging 

of friends, and as president of the Massachusetts Church Union, a 

high church society, he wrote a brief pamphlet entitled "The Massachusetts 
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Case." 


The pamphlet briefly recharted the course of the Massachusetts 
Case which by that time was more than familiar to everyone. He told of 
Messrs. Robinson and Woodworth presenting themselves to the Examining 
Chaplains and beine found "unsound in the doctrines of the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures" and 
how they were denied ordination. The subsequent embroilment of the 
Standing Committee and the Bishop was then outlined. Put in "timetable" 


fashion his report looked something like thiss 


May 2, 1894 


May 19, 1894 


June 5, 1894 


Canonical Exams and failure of 
Messrs. Robinson and Woodworth to 
pass examination. 

Bishop reports that he has re- 
examined the two men and, together 
with their written statements, has 
decided to ordain them. 

Chambre reports this to the Stand- 
ing Committee of which he was Sec- 
retary. Sub-committee sent to the 
Bishop for more information and the 
written statements of the two men. 
Committee asks Bishop to have men 
re-examined on the Virgin Birth. 
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June 8 f 1894 


June 12, 1894 


June 13, 1894 


July 3, 1894 


September 4, 1894 


September 20, 1894 
Dectember 3, 1894 


December 6, 1894 


December 11, 1894 


Bishop denies request of Standing 
Committee to have Candidates re- 
examined* 

Standing Committee meets in Special 
Session in which the Bishop's letter 
of June 8th and letter of Mr. Wood- 
worth requesting no further action 
in his case were read. Letter of 
response informing the Bishop of 
the Standing Committee's right to 
judge doctrinal qualifications of 
candidates for the Sacred Ministry, 
special Committee assigned to deliver 
this to the Bishop. 

Committee meets with Bishop. Bishop 
still denies re-examination of the 
two candidates. 

Standing Committee unanimously 
supports Chambre in his efforts on 
their behalf. 

Standing Committee asks for "written 
statements" of Robinson and Wood- 
worth for their files. 

Bishop denies Standing Committee re- 
quest for letters. 

Examining Chaplains together with 
Bishop re-examine Robinson finding 
him sound in doctrine concerning the 
Virgin Birth and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. 

Standing Committee paper drawn up 
to be part of Robinson's Testimonial. 
It declared "this re-examination as 
a virtual repudiation and disavowal 
of the opinions advanced in the 
•written statement' which Mr. Robin- 
son presented to the Bishop in May, 
and in view of which the Committee 
then declined to recommend him for 
Ordination." 

Bishop objects to this statement 
attached to Mr. Robinson's Testi- 
monial. Bishop also objects to 
wording of same. 
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December 20, 1894 Special Committee meets and changes 

"the opinion advanced” to "what was 
objectionable” and the whole is re- 
turned to the Bishop. 

Dr. Chambre felt that the Standing Committee had been ”pressured” into 
changing the crucial words ”the opinion advanced” to "what was question- 
able” for while the former rested on the "written statements" of the two 
men, the latter rested on what might legally be called heresy. Whether 
or not Mr. Robinson now held sound doctrine could only be discovered when 
his "written statement" would be available for all to judge. It was 
probably quite prudential on the part of Bishop Lawrence and Mr. Robinson 
that this was not the case in spite of Dr. Chambre’s exhortation to Mr. 
Robinson that "for his own honor he would publish that statement.” The 
diocese was tired of all this bickering and we can justly assume that the 
Standing Committee was now pretty worn out by the Massachusetts Case which 
had been before it for seven months. 

Added to this were dark hints of the leaking out of confidential 
information. In a letter dated June 8, 1894 Bishop Lawrence pointed out 
that Dr. Chambre "while a member of the Standing Committee is also a 
member of the Examining Board of Chaplains.” And as such 

he is placed in the position of examiner and 
judge. This inequity is seen in the fact that in- 
formation confidential between the Bishop and the 
Examining Chaplains has been presented to the 
Standing Committee as evidence against the doc- 
trinal positions of a candidate. 

Dr. Chambre’s only defense at this charge was 

that any member £of the Standing Committee7 was 
at liberty to use the information he possessed re- 
garding the ‘Massachusetts Case* as his discretion 
might dictate. The facts. * .have all been made pub- 
lie before.* 53 

There were also suggestions regarding the rights and privileges of 
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the new bishop, especially in relation to the Standing Committee. 

When asked to have the two men re-examined Bishop Lawrence refused saying 
that 


if the Standing Committee feels that they have 
the duty and canonical right to revise the action of 
the Bishop in the matter of examination. It would 
be manifestly inequitable. . .to meet again the 
Board of Examiners. 


The issue was settled some time later. At the 111th Diocesan Con- 


vention, the Annual Report of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts reported on May 6, 1896 the following! 

Bishop Lawrence officially removed Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth from the list of Candidates for Holy Orders 
in the Diocese. 

The Standing Committee signed the Canonical 
Testimonial of Ordination to Priesthood for the Rev- 
erend John George Robinson. 

But now we must back-track for during the height of the contro- 
versy over the Massachusetts Case there came a statement that further en- 
hanced the tensions between High, Broad and Low Churchmen. This state- 
ment was the Pastoral Letter of The Bishops to The Clergy and Laity, 


A.D. 1894 
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CHAPTER THREE — THE PASTORAL LETTER 


During October, 1894 the House of Bishops met to elect a missionary 
bishop. This having been done they sat informally "in council” (a pro- 
cedure with no canonical standing) and appointed six of their number to 

prepare a Pastoral Letter on some of the questions that were agitating the 
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Church. Bishops Henry C. Potter of New York, George F. Seymour of 

Springfield, William E. McLaren of Chicago, F.D. Huntington of Central 
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New York , William Croswell Doane of Albany and J. Williams of Connecti- 
cut (also Presiding Bishop) were duly appointed. 

The Letter itself runs some seventeen pages and because of limits 
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of space it cannot be quoted at any great length. In brief the Letter 

addressed itself to two major areast The Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 

Christ and The Inspiration of The Holy Scriptures. As to the former 

the Letter said that it had been "held by this Church as the fundamental 
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doctrine of Christianity.” And for those who found the Incarnation a 
bit hard to swallow there was no solace. 

We are moved to impress upon the minds of the 
people committed to our charge. . .that these plain 
statements of Holy Scripture and of the authorita- 
tive formularies of the Church require a plain and 
full acceptance of the facts that the human con- 
ception and birth of our Lord Jesus Christ was ac- 
complished by the miraculous operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and that the Humanity of His one Person is 
wholly derived from the instance of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, His mother. 

The section on Incarnation rounded out by calling for "fixedness of inter- 
pretation" as "the essence of the Creeds” and that it was "derogatory. • • 

to suggest that any other than the original sense of the Creeds may be 
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lawfully held and taught." Cleverly incorporating the words of Hebrews 


13t8, it said 
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There Is no Christ save the Christ of the 
Catholic Faith* and it is the blessing of the 
Christ, ' the same yesterday, and today, and 
forever , * upon this faith ’once for all de- 
livered to the Saints,' which assures to the 
Church and the world gll that enables, beauti- 
fies, and saves man. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures was the next order of busi- 
ness of the Pastoral Letter. "It would be faithless to think that the 
Christian religion has anything to fear from the critical study of the 
Holy Scriptures," it said. What was deprecated was 

the irreverent rashness and unscientific 
method of many professed critics, and the pre- 
sumptuous superciliousness with which they 
vaunt erroneous theories of fte day as estab- 
lished results of criticism. 

As an example of this (and we can rightly assume that this was leveled 

at the Episcopal Theological School faculty) anyone who led a man "to 

think of miracles with a half-suppressed skepticism, 11 was guilty of 
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"pernicious instruction and, . .pernicious study," It was clearly 

affirmed that the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures was a postulate 

of faith, "not a corollary of criticism," Strict adherence and obedience 

to the belief in the Inspiration of Scripture was called for with caution 

that no "specious plea of progress, liberty, independence, or comprehension 

can weaken in the least the constraining obligation of a covenant of con- 
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f ormity©" 

The tone of the Pastoral Letter was conservative, both implicitly 
and explicitly# The miraculous physical birth of Christ was essential to 
a belief in the Incarnation and of this point there was no question. "Fix- 
edness of interpretation is the essence of the Creeds." In a phrase that 
was the whole story of the Pastoral Letter. 

Yet if those who held the Episcopal Theological School in disfavor 
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were heartened at the issuance of this epistle, their satisfaction upon 
this apparent broad-side delivered at the School was short-lived. Shortly 
after the Letter was issued Henry Codinan Potter, Bishop of New York, who 
was one of the six who issued the Letter, said "the Pastoral letter has un- 
doubtedly no conciliar authority, and may be said, if anybody chooses to 

say so, to have little more value that is expressed in the more or less 
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close concensus of opinion of some half dozen individuals," 

In spite of his statement the church periodicals, in their usual 

way, had a field-day. The Churchman said^ "The Church has spoken through 

its rulers, through those to whom especially the deposit of Scriptural 
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truth has been committed, and the matter is set at rest forever," The 
Living Church felt that now that the episcopal authority had spoken there 
would be little doubt that its effect on the Church would be most whole- 
some, But not allowing an opportunity to pass in which a somewhat vin- 
dictive remark about the Episcopal Theological School might be made, the 
Living Church pointed out that in order that the full force of the Bishop*s 
Pastoral not be blunted, "no candidate should be allowed to pursue his 
studies in a school which has no necessary relation to the ecclesiastical 

authorities of the Church , and which cannot, in any direct way, be called 
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to account," A week later the same journal again ran an editorial on 

the Pastoral this time saying that the reason for it was "not to restate 

the ancient Faith so much as to show that it is changeless and that it is 

the Faith of this Church," But in developing this theme the Living Church 

made a significant departure from the format of the Pastoral Letter itself. 

In ia discussion of the changeless value of theological qua liturgical 

language a comparison, or rather analogy, was made with the nation. 

If to provide the popular songs of a nation 
could give him who had this advantage the power to 
mould that nation*s thought and character, much more 
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is such a power exerted through a nation's 
prayers. 

It is significant that while commentators of this type happily advertise 
the fact that the Church in America has no ties to or responsibilities with 
the government or the nation, they nonetheless make analogies like this, 
at their discretion, which link the nation with religion. This kind of 
"national religion" concept has been a problem which has plagued the 
church for decades. After reading the above quote it is easy to see why. 

So far it would seem that the High Churchmen were riding high on a 
wave of retribution against the "Broads "--Broad Churchmen. There was, 
however, some criticism of the Pastoral Letter, especially in view of Bishop 
Potter's statement mentioned above. The Outlook published an editorial 
followed by two letters to the editor which I quote at length. 

The editorial pointed out that the Letter had caused quite a dis- 
turbance in all sectors of the Episcopal Church, The High Churchmen were 
upset "because it opens the door to destructive criticism, and it seems to 
put the Church on the same dogmatic basis as the much-criticised and for- 
merly radical but now conservative Essays and Reviews ." The Broad 
Churchmen were alarmed because the Pastoral Letter was "a first step 
toward denying that diocesan, parochial, and individual liberty of inter- 
pretation of Church students which has hitherto been the glory of the 
Church," The radicals were disturbed because the Pastoral "confounds his- 
tory and poetry, and bases the entire doctrine of the Incarnation, not 
on a spiritual fact patent to all men--that is, the person and character 
of Christ — but on an account of his birth contained in only two of the four 
Gospels, and never subsequently referred to either by Christ or any one of 
his Apostles." And finally all three were critical because the Pastoral 
Letter was written by six bishops who neither had the right nor the authority 
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to speak, for all its appearances, ex cathedra for the whole Church. 

The editorial continued by denying the statement of the Churchman that 

"The Church has spoken: the matter is settled.” The point was that the 

matter was not settled. If men could not believe in the Incarnation 

without holding a strict and closed-ended belief in the narratives in 

Matthew and Luke then a larger assembly than six bishops meeting ”in 

council” would be necessary to settle the issue. On this point the 

Church had not spoken . And if critics of the more radical Inclination 

in the Episcopal Church were simply branded heretics outright, then they 

were being condemned without a hearing ”an attempt which has never 

succeeded in Anglo-Saxon communities.” The matter could hardly be called 
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’’settled.” 

Two letters followed this editorial. The first, written by a self- 

espoused "radical churchman^” said of the Pastoral Letter that it was 

"a political dodge to leave radicals without rights and representatives 

in the organized body of the Episcopal Church,” If the Church as a whole 

were to adopt the position of the Pastoral Letter, then the outlook would 

be "gloomy indeed for those of us who believe in spiritual, not literal, 
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interpretation.” 

The second letter entitled "A Broad Church View” attacked the consti- 
tutionality of such a Letter because of the questionable canonical support 
for such a meeting. But the author went even farther in his denouncement 
of the Letter. He felt the Letter unwise because 

1) Of the extremely authoritative tone taken. 

The Bishops have a right to take this tone, but not 
without the maturest deliberation, and we do not 
learn that there was opportunity for mature delib- 
eration. 

2) Because of its deference to rumor. 'It has 
come to our knowledge.' Solemn action should not 
arise from hearsay, un-named evidence. 
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3) It casts suspicion. The letter implies 
that there are unfaithful and disloyal men in the 
ministry. Such men should be arraigned and tried. 

As it is, suspicion is cast upon us all* 2 

The author then again summons up the significant work. Essays and Reviews , 
and does a brief comparative study. The Pastoral Letter! "It would be 
faithless to think that the Christian religion has anything to fear from 
the critical study of the Holy Scripture." William Temple in Essays and 
Reviews ! "He is guilty of high treason against the faith who fears the 
result of any investigation." The point was made. The Churchman *s state- 
ment Ecclesia locuta est, finita est causa was far from being a true state- 
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ment of fact. 

The above mentioned editorial and following letters represent a 
shift in direction in the reactions of the church periodicals. For per- 
haps the first time in the whole "Massachusetts Muddle" and its subsequent 
developments do we hear any voices raised in defense of the Broad Church- 
men and in defense of the Bishop and two candidates involved in the 
Massachusetts Case. But some were shocked that anyone could possibly ob- 
ject to the Pastoral Letter. 

With regret the Church Standard learns "that some of the clergy. . . 
are inclined to take an unfortunate view of the recent Pastoral of the 
House of Bishops." To the charge of infidelity to the Faith the Church 
Standard said that they did not believe that huge numbers of churchmen 
were falling into heresy; "but we do believe that influences have been at 
work which make the present times perilous." To the charge that the 
Bishops had introduced obiter dicta the reply was "No one is bound to 
accept them as authoritative." And to the charge that the Pastoral Letter 
restricted the liberty of clergy the answer was, "If that were true, we 
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should reject the Pastoral without the slightest regard to its origin." 
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Before looking into the reactions of some of the secular journals it might 
be good to consider what had happened up to this point* 

First and foremost it seemed that there was a general lack of 
knowledge over the facts of the Massachusetts Case, This is quite under- 
standable, for human behavior shows us that often in the heat of battle the 
reasons for such a battle are often forgotten* What results is more often 
emotional (the contemporary term might be ff gut ,f ) reactions rather than ra** 
tional responses* Many saw Robinson and Woodworth as heretics who, knowing 
what they were, deliberately attempted to weedle their way into the Sacred 
Ministry but for the watchdog tactics of Chambre. Others saw them openly 
denying the efficacy of the Creeds and doubting the credibility of the 
Inspiration of Scripture and the Virgin Birth. In part this was true but 
the real issue that seemed to be lost, and which the High Churchmen rejected, 
was that Robinson and Woodworth felt that while there might be reasonable 
doubt as to the verity of the biblical basis for these doctrines, V.: 
this could in no way stand as An impediment to Faith* Faith could exist 
even where there was doubt. But this notion got lost in the scramble over 
who could be the most vindictive in his denouncement of the Broad Church- 
men. Instead Robinson and Woodworth were portrayed as heretics who did 
not just doubt — they disbelieved! Yet in their disbelief they tried to 
lie their way into the Church, there to spread the cancer of their fake 
beliefs. In the words of one of their detractors, w 0 temporal 0 Merest 11 

Another point worth mention was the general disagreement over the 
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authority and intent of the Pastoral Letter. Canonically speaking there 

was no episcopal authority attached to the Letter. Nonetheless for 
awhile this ex cathedra authority was tacitly assumed and welcomed by 


those who wanted to slap the wrists of all those who supported Bishop 
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Lawrence and his stand. The subsequent statement by Bishop Potter sig- 
nificantly deflated and blunted the High Churchmen # s euphoria over their 
short-lived victory. 

In genera^ confusion reigned and authority was very much in question, 
be it authority of a diocesan bishop over his Standing Committee or the 
authority of six bishops meeting "in council" deciding on matters of im- 
portance for the Church as a whole. 

But now let us take a look at the way some of the secular periodi- 
cals viewed the situation as it arose around the Massachusetts Case. 

From the Boston Herald a surprisingly accurate appraisal of the 
Episcopal Church as it views the Virgin Birth is explicated. In brief 
it runs like this: The section of the Episcopal Church that holds for the 

strict physical birth of Christ is Roman in its view. "Neither party 
wishes to reject the incarnation of Christ, but the one puts the stress 
upon a physical, and the other upon a spiritual, manif estat 16n. " In its 
implications the Pastoral was aimed at the Anglican school of thought 
,f which has developed itself in the last fifty years, and is now stronger 
than ever." 

It spoke in the election of Bishop Brooks; 
it spoke again in the choice of his successor; and 
it expresses itself in the honest and intelligent 
convictions of a great number of clergymen and 
laymen, who have no intention of being disloyal to 
the standards of the faith, but who are trying to 
show that Christianity, in its interpretation, can 
be vitally blended with what is best and most in- 
vigorating in modern thought e 

The Pastoral was denounced as "against the temper of the times." And the 
article finally ended with the statement that many people who are Christians 
seem to look to the Episcopalians as people who are "in some sense leaders 
of religious thought, and it is only fair to them that they shall not be 
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accused of disloyalty because in things permissible they think for 
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themselves* ” 

The Boston Transcript * which started the whole furor in the first 
place, ran an article called ”An Episcopal Pastoral*” In it, it was 
shown that in their stand not only were the six bishops sitting in judge- 
ment on Liberal Orthodoxy but also on Professor Jowett, Dean Stanley, Max 
Mtfller, Canon Farrar, Frederic Denison Maurice, Bishop Brooks and, indeed, 
on ”all learned and liberal Episcopalians, who claimed the right to inter- 
pret the creeds and articles of the Church in the light of modern know- 
ledge and research*” The article goes on to say that for the bishops who 
authored the Pastoral ’’the mind is a resting-place for other people*s 
thoughts* • *and. * *does not possess either the power or the authority to 
do anything for itself*” In the statement of the bishops we have ”full- 
blown sacerdotalism and infallible dogmatism with its centre of authority 
not in Rome but in New York,” The fact that the Pastoral itself has no 
influence at all except as it is limited to the men who wrote it is dis- 
cussed. And without engaging in a theological investigation of the specific 
issues involved, the article concluded by declaring its stand on the issue 
in no uncertain terms* 

We stand for the right of private judgement in 
religion, and for freedom of the clergy and laity of 
a Protestant Church to interpret the creeds and arti- 
6ies in a way consistent with their own enlightened 
reason and conscience. We should be sorry to see the 
clergy of our day degenerate into mere advocates holding 
a brief, or the laity deaf to the living voice with a 
distinct and authoritative message to the living age. 

Again the Boston Herald came out against the Pastoral Letter. In 

a strongly worded article entitled ’’Toleration” it raised what was, by then, 

the fundamental Issue, The issue was ”whether the Episcopal church is to 

be simply the transmitter of ancient truth in Its exact terms, standing 
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as a witness to the past, or have to be both a witness to the past and a 
strong and powerful interpreter of living truth to living men*" The prob- 
lem of the Pastoral was that it had overlooked the enlarged mission of the 
Episcopal Church. It had completely missed the spirit of the liberal 
school of thought. The so-called liberal "heretics” had shown by their * 
works, from the professors* chair to the rural parish, that liberalism did 
not impede faith and that both could work hand-in-hand for the propagation 
of the same. And, echoing the article ”An Episcopal Pastoral” which we 
dealt with above, the Herald concluded by saying, 

Charity, breadth of interpretation, the 
recognition of the use of diverse gifts in the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God, were never more de- 
manded than now, and the toleration, within limits, 
of the efforts of loyal men to discharge their 
duty in this generation to the intellectual and 
social life of the people is demanded on all sides 
as the spirit in whi^^the Episcopal Church is to 
do its present work. 

It is probably not too surprising to find several secular periodi- 
cals supporting the liberals, or Broad Churchmen, of the Episcopal Church. 
Both the Transcript and the Herald had reputations for being liberal and 
often paid the price as we can see in some of the letters addressed to the 
editor. 

After running an article in the February 22, 1895 edition of the 

Herald entitled ”The Pastoral Letter* An Episcopal Clergyman Who Protests 

Against It? in which the author protested against the letter and spirit 

of the Pastoral and called for a more human and loving ambience in the 
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Church, there came a reply. The Reverend William B. Frisby, rector of 

The Church of the Advent, Boston, replied* ”My brother has put himself *in 
a kind of insurrection against his superiors in the church. * ” AAd in so 
doing he ”is guilty of treason.” The Reverend Frisby saw the two factions 
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of the Episcopal Church as being at odds and if there was to be a fight it 

would have to be a' fight to the death. "One or the other must go." To 

those who were not in the Church "let me say that this quarrel is not 

theirs." In essencei " Herald , this is a family argument, --you stay out 

of itl" Finally Frisby called for the name of the author saying "His 
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letter is bold enough, but there is no name to it." 

On February 26, 1895 the author revealed himself as the Reverend 
Charles Ferguson in an article "The Authorship of the Recent Letter Signed 
’An Episcopal Clergyman.' " In a moving and beautiful fashion the 
Reverend Ferguson gives voice to his disgust with "churchmanship" and his 
hope for the future. 

I do not care for broad churchmanship or for 
low or high churchmanship or any other fractional kind 
of Christianity.,. . ,1 contend for the reality •)<: 
of the incarnation against those who empty it of all 
practical significance in the fetish-worship of an 
ancient formulary. The churches are in danger of 
losing the very heart and substance of their creeds 
in a nervous concernment for the letter of them. 

I believe that He was born of a woman in that 
Bethlehem stable, who lived as a workingman and died 
as a slave is God of God, light of light, very God of 
very God ^sicj. The incarnation is the demonstration 
of the humility of God. It means that if a man would 
be a son of God, he must be like God — a servant. The 
church, so far as it is an extension of the incarna- 
tion, is the company of those who live a life of vol- 
untary servitude. 

As it would be easy to understand the law if it 
were not for the lawyers, so it would be easy to be- 
lieve in the incarnation if it were not for the 
doctors of divinity. 

Because this is perhaps the most eloquent statement of any churchman dur- 
ing this whole period we will continue to quote the Reverend Ferguson at 
length. 


The greatness of the modern spirit is its humility. 
There is a boast and a swagger, but the heart of the age 
is humble. We would learn to walk faithfully and sober- 
ly on the earth because we cannot soar. We would know the 
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truth though it be hard and full of disappoint- 
ment. We have intimations that the highest things 
are to be found in the humblest things, that the 
divinist are in the commonest, and that good can 
come from Nazareth. 


We need men who perceive the eternal fact of 
the incarnation, who truly and authentically believe 
in labor as best-curing a god-like grace and dig- 
nity who believe that greatness comes not by grasping 
and exclusion or by the haggard rivalry for social 
eminence but by deep, wide living in the common lot 
who prefer and choose the humblest social conditions 
who know that culture is to be got only by keeping 
close to the humanities as the world fares on and 
that wealth is tilth if the multitude are poor. 

A church supported principally bv a superior 
privileged class and principally rejected with scorn 
by the poor and working class, is evidently not 
teaching the doctrine of the incarnation. 

Were it not for the Herald getting involved in the fray with its support 

of the liberal school of thought this article might never have emerged. 

We can be sure that for many churchmen, whatever their brand, the Reverend 

Ferguson*s stand came as a breath of fresh air. But Ferguson's impassioned 

oratory far from settled the issue. 

The Churchman continued its staunch defense of the episcopal 

authority of the Pastoral saying that because the six bishops met in special 

council at the request of the House of Bishops their Letter was, in fact, 

a reflection of the sentiments of that body, in spite of what Bishop 
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Potter might say. Yet what he did say is crucial for another view of 
the Pastoral--that of one of its authors* 

In a letter to the New York Tribune dated February 14, 1895 Bishop 
Potter thought it best to make a statement concerning the Pastoral. "The 
Pastoral Letter has undoubtedly no conciliar authority and may be said. . • 
to have little more value than is expressed in the more or less close con- 
census of opinion of some half-dozen individuals." But 
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Its value, if it has any, consists simply in its 
reaffirming things that the Church, in her formularies, 
and Holy Scriptures in their plain and obvious sense, 
teach and affirm. 

And as regards the often quoted statement "Fixedness of interpretation is 
the essense of the creeds," 

this plainly cannot be intended to carry more 
than the simple statement that the Church, in the 
case, e.g,, of the Virgin Birth of our Lord, does 
not any longer regard that question as a debatable 
one in her pulpits and by her authorised teachers. 

Yet the Bishop is willing to admit that if there is any new evidence to 

alter the facts about the Virgin Birth, the Church could not possibly go 

on reaffirming the "old" truths indefinitely. As to the effect of the 

Pastoral on the whole, "It has indeed affirmed the Church's doctrine, but 

it has no less,. . .guarded the scholar's liberty, and, as more than one 

friend of a fearless, candid and unfaltering scrutiny and criticism of 

all that claims to be Holy Scripture has said to me, it has defined the 
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Church's freedom no less than its faith," 

Eleven days later in response to Bishop Potter's statement in the 
New York Tribune, the Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour of Springfield, Illinois 
felt compelled to react to his statements, as he also was an author of the 
Pastoral. In order "to correct erroneous impressions which his statements 
would produce" Bishop Seymour launched into a three-point correction of 
Bishop Potter's statements. 

On the first point, that is the assumption by Bishop Potter that 
the Pastoral was nothing more than the "concensus of opinion of some half- 
dozen individuals," Bishop Seymour says the Pastoral " is not a private, 
individual, personal utterance i it is. . ,'a pastoral letter set forth 
in accordance with authority committed to them £the six bishops/ by their 
brethren of the episcopate," Furthermore, Bishop Seymour points out. 
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Bishop Potter was not there at the time of the drafting of the Pastoral 
Letter in Hartford, Connecticut but "seemed to be in agreement with his 
brethren of the committee in signing, as he did, the preamble, which 
carried with it his consent to the Pastoral. 11 And so Bishop Seymour re- 
affirming his own view, and the view of many others, that the Pastoral 

is. • .issued by authority, in the name of the 
episcopate of the American Church, and commits them, 
as a body, to its statements, unless they disclaim 
them individually for themselves, under their own 
names. 

As to the second point, the dissatisfaction of Bishop Potter with the 
Pastoral Letter, Bishop Seymour points to the fact that Bishop Potter 
twice had in his hands the Pastoral Letter "first, for revision and criti- 
cism, and second, when completed, for signature." Thus, Says the Bishop, 

"a quasi minority report is scarcely in order." 

Third, pertaining to Bishop Potter f s avowed ignorance of any dis- 
turbance in the Church ("If there be today a school or party or indi- 
viduals that deny the Church’s doctrine of the Incarnation, I, for one, 
do not know them, or the teaching which could justly subject them to such 
an imputation.") Bishop Seymour simply says that such ignorance "astounds 
me." That Bishop Potter could have missed all the disturbances wrought 
during the past months, especially as they pertained to the Massachusetts 
Case, not only put him out of touch with the comings and goings of the 
Church but also with reality. 

As to Bishop Potter’s remark that should certain facts come to light 
to alter the doctrine of the Virgin Birth then the idea of "Fixedness of 
the interpretation of the Creeds" would have to change. Bishop Seymour 
points out that should this happen there would be no need to alter such 
a doctrinal statement. For in that instance, "the Church’s office and 
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vocation would. . .be clean gone forever." Just as the Euclidean theories 

support the science of mathematics so too do the doctrines of belief 

support the Church. If the theorems of the former were to be found fake, 

the whole science would tumble. And if the doctrines of the latter were 

to be found in error, it too would crumble. 

Bishop Seymour ends his letter by exhorting his fellow bishops to 

arouse the bishop of New York "from his dream of security, and assure him 

that there is danger, and that It has been no imaginary alarm which has 
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produced the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops." 

Another detractor of Bishop Potter, the Rt, Rev. C.C. Grafton, 

in an open letter to Bishop Seymour in the Church Eclectic made it quite 

clear where he stood concerning the differentiation of the High and Low 

Churchmen, on the one hand, and the Broads on the other. "It all comes 

to this. The difference between [tzhevnj is, that the former believe in a 

Revelation authoritatively transmitted, while the other is a school of 
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religious philosophy. . .based on God's immanence in Nature." And he 
finds it shock ini? to discover that these same churchmen can say "He is 
very God of very God" without believing that the miraculous birth of Jesus 
Christ of a virgin is essential to the doctrine of the Incarnation. Bishop 
Grafton finds it even more shocking to hear the words of a Broad when he 
said to the Bishop "You do not understand us, we don't recognize any 
authority. Scripture or Creeds, we only recognize the truth ." To the 
statement of the Reverend Charles Ferguson which appeared ih the Boston 
Herald saying, 

I intend, at whatever risk. • .from this day 
to do everything that one man can do in the pulpit 
in public prints, in private and by every means to 
deliver the church from the influence which thus per- 
vades it, to dissapate its vain and pedantic pre- 
tension, to disturb its stupefying calm and smooth 
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content and recall It to humility and a real 
faith . 186 

Bishop Grafton countered bv saying, this "means war, war to the hilt." The 
Bishop also expressed a plan for forever ssoLvift® ' the theological problems 
in the Church, aimed mostly, we can only assume, at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School and Philadelphia Divinity School. 

I would suggest that at the next General 
Convention a canon should be passed placing all 
theological seminaries of the Church under the 
supervision of the Bishops of the Province in 
which they are, together with such other persons 
as may be chosen, who should have the power of 
visitation, and without whose approval no Bishop 
should have the right to send thither any candidate 
for Holy Orders. 

He further drafted a declaration of faith that he suggested be accepted 

by the Convention, which every Bishop-elect would have to ascribe to. 

The declaration was quite inclusive running some six-hundred and ninety 
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words. 


The issue of the authenticity and authority of the Pastoral con- 
tinued to be bandied about in the church periodicals. In the Church 
Standard appeared the article "Did the House of Bishops Issue a Pastoral 
Letter?" written by the Reverend Dr. S.D. McConnell of Philadelphia. After 
reviewing the procedures that went into the Issuing of the Pastoral Letter, 
he seriously contested the authority of such a document. He sayst 

It may be a question as to how much binding 
force a formal deliverance of the House of Bishops 
should carry in a matter of doctrine and discipline 
but there can be no question as to how little 
authority belongs to a document issued in this ir- 
regular fashion , 188 

The Reverend McConnell concludes by saying that, in the present ambience 
of the Church, the whole issue should be dropped. To his thrust the editor 
of the Church Standard parried. It would be "simply incredible that a 


committee consisting of the Presiding Bishop and the Bishops of Albany, 
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Central New York, Chicago, Springfield, and New York could have mis- 
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taken their source of authority*” And to bolster his point the 
editor. The Reverend Dr* Fulton sent a letter to the Rt* Reverend J* 
Williams, Presiding Bishop, requesting his assistance in clearing 
up the whole issue* 

After reviewing the reasons for the meeting of the House of Bishops 
(to select a bishop for the missionary district of Olympia) Bishop Williams 
then told of the bishops "meeting in council*” And it was while in 
council that the subject of a Pastoral Letter emerged* At this time ”six 
were appointed a committee* * *with powers to prepare such a Pastoral 
and send it out to the Church*” The Pastoral Letter was so drafted and 
sent. Yet the concept of sitting in council seemed to be the disputed 
point* What was its precedent and what was its power? 

Bishop Williams pointed out that it had long been customary for the 
Bishops, whether in session in the General Convention, or when summoned for 
other reasons, i*e* f election of a bishop, to go into Council, in order 
to consider matters pertaining to their own special admini strati on * and 
duties * (italics mine) His own remembrance of a precedent went back to 
1853 ” and I know that from that time on the practise prevailed*” And he 
was careful to point out that 

no actions of the bishops, when thus sitting in 
Council is taken by them as a House of the General 
Convention; and the of the bishops alone,* * *has 
no canonical effect* 

The net effect of his ”explanat ion” was that nothing was explained. If 
the actions of the bishops meeting in Council had ”no canonical effect” then 
what effect did it have? Was Bishop Potter right after all? An evaluation 
of this would require an immediate detour into the history of canon law; 
a detour we have not the space for presently* Suffice it to say that the 
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ecclesiastical authority of the Pastoral Letter was still very much 
in question and so far all attempts to "clear up" the issue had failed* 

So far, through various periodicals, we have examined the way the 
furor over the Massachusetts Case and the Pastoral Letter progressed in 
the Church-at-large • But in Cambridge itself there were voices raised 
against the current trend of Broad church thought, centered at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, which had become known as "The New Truth*" 

The Reverend W.B. King, rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts entered an article in the Cambridge Churchmgn , a periodical of 
which he was one of the editors. The articled title was "What Can We 
Do For Unity?" Appearing in June of 1895 the article # s title belies the 
fact that many within the Church were tired of the whole controversy, for 
we must remember that the furor had been going on for a little over one 
year* The author felt that this new kind of Broad church, critical think- 
ing upset "an established faith" and put "nothing in its place*" He 
further states that "It is licentious,* * .for it defines nothing, un- 
settles everything, and makes anythin^ permissible." For 

It does the preacher no good and the average 
hearer harm, for it sends him away with the feeling 
that faith is but the fad of the moment, and the 
Church a poor, mistaken, old body, at the best* 

If the utterances of "wise Professor A* • .and amiable Bishop B. « *and 
sprightly young Deacon C* • .tend to shock, • .then let these brethren 
keep their revelations to themselves." Has not their speech caused "con- 
fusion and bitterness in Massachusetts" and made the diocese "a point of 
suspicion throughout the Church?" The final resolution rests with the 
people of the Episcopal Church, says the Reverend King, "for the sake of 

unity and peace, to see that this talk does no further harm, and that it 
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neither convince nor convert*" 
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This article only served to worsen rather than ameliorate the 

issue. Dean Hodges tells us that immediately following the appearance 

of this article he called upon Mr. King and '•had a lorjg and friendly 

talk with him, touching chiefly his misrepresentation of the bishop 
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and of the younger clergy of Massachusetts," At that meeting Mr. King 

determined that he would cancel the article by withdrawing that whole 

issue of the Cambridge Churchman from circulation. But it was too late 

for that. The issue had already been printed and distributed and, to 

make matters even worse, "some kind of friend sent a copy to the Churchman 
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which published the thing." Mr. King, realising his mistake, sent a 
letter, which appeared in the Churchman, dated July 26, 1895: 

Permit me to say that t greatly regret the 
publication in your column of my article in the 
June Cambridge Churchman, a paper of which I am 
one of the editors, and whose first number only 
has appeared. 


My article had scarcely been in print when 
I had grounds for regretting it. Just what these 
were, I need not now explain. I will only say that 
I was led to believe that I had been mist^gn on 
certain points which I had made emphatic. 

There is, however, no further indication that Mr. King*s article did much 

damage and we can assume that his retraction in the Churchman served to 

neutralise whatever force, if indeed any, his initial article may have had. 

It is interestin'? to note by July of 1895 the whole issue of the 

Massachusetts Case and the Pastoral Letter seemed to have died down. Very 

little mention of either of the issues appeared in the church periodicals 

and, when it did, was short in duration and bland in tenor. 

There still was some sword-rattling within the Diocese of Massachusetts 

by the staunch defenders of the faith against heresy--The Massachusetts 

Church Union. In a five-point resolution, "A Doctrinal Statement," they 
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set forth their position. First, they set themselves to defend against the 
teaching that "the Son of God is a pantheistic Deity, dwelling in His 
creation as a soul within a body. . . ." Second, they set themselves 
against the theory "that the soul of man is consubstantial with Godl* 
in opposition to the teaching of the Church of man's whole being as "finite 
creation, capable of receiving supernatural gifts, but not inherently pos- 
sessing the Divine nature." Third, they warned all clergy to defend 
the Church against the doctrine that "The incarnation. . .is, . .a glorious 
exhibition of indwelling Deity identified with all humanity, so that the 
humanity of which we all partake by natural birth, is described as being 
in itself the only-begotten of the Father," Fourth, they warned against 
this indwelling Deity being spoken of as "the real, the present, the living, 
the essential Christ." Fifth, they held themselves opposed to the trend 
of modern theology, to read the Creeds and formularies in such a way as to 

"pervert and destroy the real meaning in which the same were originally 
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framed and have ever been received by the Church." Whether or not 
their statement had any effect is unknown. Suffice it to say, however, that 
in a diocese undergoing such paroxyms due to Broad church/liberal thinking 
it took great courage of will for such an organization to act as a steady- 
ing, if not a reactionary, influence. 
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CHAPTER FOUR — THE AFTERMATH 


End of the Massachusetts Case 


During all of this one might ask what happened to the men who started 
the whole thing — Robinson and Woodworth, Woodworth by the summer of 1895 
was in Freiburg- Baden, Germany, and upon receiving a copy of the Church 
Standard containing the editorial "The Massachusetts Case" he responded to 
the same paper on August 27th of that year, Mr, Woodworth had been, since 
June 4, 1894, a recipient of a Church University Board of Regents Scholar- 
ship and had thus gone to Germany to continue his studies in sociology. 
While there the Regents saw fit, without any advanced warning, to with- 
draw his stipend and leave him, except for his own funds, impecunious ly 
stranded in Germanyl This outraged Woodworth, for his scholarship was 
awarded with the Regents in full knowledge of the facts surrounding the 
Massachusetts Case, And as for the details of his examination with Dr# 
Chambre of the Examining Chaplains, this is how he told itt 

In my examination with Dr, Chambre, I answered 
his questions of how Christ was born in the words of 
the Apostles* Creed— that *He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 1 The diffi- 
culty came when Dr, Chambre insisted that I should 
accept his interpretation of language, which the 
Church has made the common possession of all her 
children, 196 

Dr, Chambre responded on September 30th i 

In my examination of Mr, Woodworth, he explicitly 
denied the Virgin Birth, # ,, and claimed that it was 
not essential to the doctrine of the Incarnation or to 
the Deity of Christ, The language of the Apostles* 

Creed Mr, Woodworth was quite ready to use, with his 
interpretation# But his interpretation explained away 
the Virgin Birth in the sense in which the church has 
always held it, I did not insist upon my interpretation 
—I made no interpretat ion--but I naturally did not 
accept the interpretation of Mr, Woodworth# 197 


Dr# Chambre ended again with a call that Mr. Woodworth publish his <4MsdiVe ; 
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"written statement" by which he could, once and for all, "show the Church 
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what at that time were the views he held," To this request Woodworth 

had already answered that Dr, Chambre knew "as well as anyone that such 
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an affirmation is never published by any candidate for orders." 

So we have Woodworth tramping about Germany enraged and without funds. 
What of Robinson? 

It seems that shortly following his examination he, like Woodworth, 
also was bound to travel abroad, as he had obtained an appointment as a 
chaplain on a training ship for the summer. In the Fall he returned and 
was re-examined, this time satisfactorily. The minutes of the 111th 
Diocesan Convention, May 6, 1896, mentions that "The Standing Committee 
signed Testimonials for Ordination to The Priesthood of the Reverend 
John George Robinson." And also at this time Woodworth's name was 
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dropped from the list of candidates for Holy Orders in the Diocese. 

Evidently shortly after the appearance of Dr. Chambre 's article in the 

Church Standard Mr. Woodworth wrote to Bishop Lawrence "that he had come 

definitely to the conclusion that the Virgin Birth was not an historic 
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fact." As far as can be determined he never again tried to enter 
Holy Orders. 

At this point came the Report of the Faculty of the Episcopal Theo- 
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logical School, delivered by Dean Hodges, June 19, 1895. Up until now 
the Dean and the School had wisely refrained from engaging in the dis- 
cussion of the Church-at-large, though Hodges seemed to hint that if there 
were more funds the School would be able to make "addresses to the Church 
at large upon matters of current consequence." Without mentioning the 
Massachusetts Case or the Pastoral Letter, Dean Hodges spoke clearly with 
both in mind. In speaking of the School and its methods, he said 



Men are taught to think; and thinking is a 
perilous process. . . 

Nevertheless, we feel that we are set here 
to fit men for the ministry in the present genera- 
tion. We are bound to take into account the actual 
conditions of thought in this present day. 

If we could send our students to their work 
equipped only with the formulas of Church authority 
our task would be easy. . . .A submissive mind and 
a confident manner and several orthodox authori- 
ties committed well to memory would suffice the 
young priest for his work. We cannot thus con- 
strue our duty. We must teach our men the truth 
together with reasons for believing it. Every 
endeavor of the scholars, every labor of the 
critics, every utterance of the men by whom the 
Holy Spirit speaks to-day, every new book, every 
most recent question, we must bring into the 
classrooms of the School. 

At the same time we consider that our task 
is not so much the discovery as the interpretation 
of truth. We are in search not of new truth but of 
new meanings and applications of that eternal 
and unchanging truth which was revealed in the words 
and life of Jesus Christ, 


We lay great emphasis indeed, on scholarship 
and stand for the need of a trained and equipped min- 
istry, but we consider character to be the supreme 
essential of the Christian ministry. 

One might think that this would be the last word but it was not. 

The Boston Evening Transcript of October 1, 1895 ran an article 

entitled "Confidence Restored." It hailed Dean Hodge^ remarks as those 

that would "tend to sooth the minds of the belligerents, and calm the 

surging storms." 

Never has this institution been so prosperous as 
of late, and never has it more clearly stated its raison 
d*etre or with more becoming dignity. It has been 
attacked, and for a long time kept a profound silence, 
and this document is the first open answer to the ac- 
cusations which have been heaped upon its good name. 

Continuing in this vein the article supports Dean Hodges* remark that 

"Men are taught to think; 0 . , .And such thinking need not be loose or 

unrestricted in its domain, for it can be made helpful and stimulative 
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so as to turn out manly, vigorous Christian minds," In concluding the 

article praises Dean Hodges for not trying to answer his "critics and the 

criticism of the institution he represents^ for in doing so "he has put 
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to silence the rebukes of his objectors," 

Another letter by Dr, George W. Shenin felt that the whole muddle 
was much "like calling out the whole fire department of a city by a second 
and third alarm to put out a small fire," The whole Diocese and the 
Church were upset and shocked unduly. That there was so much tumult was 
quite surprising to all those near the situation. Perhaps Dr, Shenin’s 
"surprise" was due to his underestimation of the true import of the 
Massachusetts Case and the ensuing controversy. Nonetheless, he concludes 
by saying that the Episcopal Theological School should not be^rippled 
or hindered" in her attempts at educating young clergy. 

Any one who has the slightest appreciation of 
the Church f s catholicity roust see that there is room 
and the need of such a school if the Church would 
fulfill her mission to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and that a ministry such as it aims to send out 
cannot be disloyal to Christ, 

Robinson and Woodworth 

Robinson and Woodworth, as one might imagine, survived the Massa* 
chusetts Case, Robinson, after his graduation, was ordained Deacon 
on December 24, 1894 in St, Paul f s Church, Boston, by Bishop Lawrence; 
he was ordained Priest on December 23, 1895 at Grace Church, South Boston, 
From 1895 to 1899 he was curate at Grace Church, South Boston, where he 
also engaged in city mission work. In April bf 1899 he became rector of 
St, Thomas Church, Dover, New Hampshire and after serving there for seven 
years he served three years as rector of St, James Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania* From 1909 until his death his work centered around city 
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missions. This included missionary work in Pullman, Washington (1910-1919), 
chaplain at Seamen's Institute in New York (1919-1923), chaplain at Bellevue 
Hospital (1923-1928), Bronx Hospital (1928-1929) and the U.S. Veteran's 
Hospital, No. 81 (1929-1936) at which time he also served as visitor to 
Fordham Hospital, Union Hospital and the Home of the Holy Comforters. He 
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is recorded as having died in servite in New York City, December 14, 1936. 

Arthur Vernon Woodworth never went on to enter Holy Orders but, as 
accounted by the frequent mention of his name in the Alumni Notes as one 
who often attended Alumni functions, remained a loyal friend of the School. 
As it turns out Woodworth remained in Germany where, though initially study- 
ing sociology, he received his doctorate in philosophy from the University 
of Freiburg in 1896. In 1898 he entered the Boston Stock Exchange and later 
became a partner in a brokerage firm. By 1916 he had joined the staff of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, a group investigating industrial 
labor problems. Four years later he joined the faculty of the Harvard 
Business School teaching courses in corporation finance and tutoring 

students in history, economics and government. He became Associate Pro- 
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fessor of Finance in 1927. He died on June 15, 1950 at the ripe old 


age of 85 years 
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CHAPTER FIVE — CONCLUSION 

Compared to all the forces the Episcopal Church was facing during the 
1890*s, and we have only examined a few of them, the Massachusetts Case 
was a minor issue. Yet it served to once again bring to the foreground 
the vital antipathies that have always been there. The tensions be- 
tween conservative and liberal, fundamentalist and higher critic, those who 
held for authority and those who held for freedom, and those who felt 
that seminary education should be indoctrination as opposed to seminary 
education as a scholarly search for truth--all these tensions were at work 
during the Massachusetts Case.. And they are at work still though perhaps 
the issues have changed somewhat. Where once the issue was strict in- 
terpretation of the Creeds, it now may be the ordination of women to the 
priesthood. 

But perhaps the most Immediate effect of the Massachusetts Case was 

that it helped ”to establish the freedom of seminaries from undue inter- 
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ference by ecclesiastical authorities.” It established before the eyes 
of the Episcopal Church the posture of the Episcopal Theological School as 
a place where unhindered academic freedom in teaching and research would 
be carried on, using all the modern knowledge and techniques available. 

This work would also always be carried on within the pale of a larger 
community where there would be a free interchange of information and in- 
sights. This latter point reflects well the wishes of Bishop Lawrence 
when, reflecting back on his own theological education, he said* 

The theological school must be and is on a level, 
if it be doing its work, with any graduate school of 
a university. . . .Today the right seminary is right 
next to the university. 209 

He also said that the seminary should ”have no official relation with any 
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diocese or convention or council of the church." 

As a rather symbolic event in the Episcopal Church the Massachusetts 
Case reflects the attempts by the church-at-large to come to some kind of 
realistic terras with what one might generally call "criticism," This 
means far more than just "higher criticism" as it pertains to the Bible, 
but, in general, criticism of the church as it relates to the world, 

God and man. We utilized the church press as an indicator of the pro- 
gress of the discussion because, beside being most convenient and accessible 

it was also "much more controversial, much less charitable and far more 
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interesting" in the 1890's than it is today. Thus the course of criti- 
cism of the church, in its broadest sense, could easily be charted, and 
reactions to such criticism could be assessed complete with the "feeling- 
tones." 

And finally the Massachusetts Case gives one the chance to take a 

closer look at the Episcopal Theological School and the Faculty teaching 

during, -the 1890*s. Perhaps it is characteristic of all lovers of the 

nineteenth century, but what comes through to the author in his study of 

it is the breadth of character and spirit of men like Nash, Allen, Steenstra 

Lawrence (formerly Dean, then Bishop) and Hodges. Steenstra, for example, 

almost singlehanded ly waged a battle for the "freedom of the Old Testament" 

and higher criticism in the Episcopal Church. Henry S. Nash, one year 

after Steenstra's death, said* 

Just now Biblical Criticism is in fashion in 
all the seminaries of our Church} but there was a time, 
and it lasted twenty or twenty-five years, when there 
was only one school in this Church of ours that was 212 
doing criticism--only one, and £w ej owe it to Steenstra. 

These men— and their opponents for they too spoke and lived courageously- 

lived in times that, like the present, were fraught with uncertainties. 
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The faith was being examined anew and, for many, this spelled the end 
for the Church. The struggle that ensued, of which the Massachusetts Case 
was only a part, was an attempt to come to terms with the critcial 
approach to a faith that many felt should go on forever unquestioned. 

Perhaps what men like Lawrence, Allen, Nash, Steens tra and Hodges 
saw that Chambre, Frisby and periodicals like the Churchman could not see 
was that even though ,f Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and 
forever,” faith in Him must always be reexamined and interpreted by each 
generation. The Massachusetts Case has been the story of how at least 
one generation struggled with this fact of Christian life. 
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July 5, 1972 


To Whom It May Concern* 

As I deposit this my M.Div. magnum opus into the archives of the 
Episcopal Theological School I do so with an aching sense that my 
attempt at "justification by good works" will be forgotten* By this 
I mean that I do hope that the person who stumbles over this work will 
not bf turned away by this author’s meager attempts at the scholarly enterprise. 
The history of the Episcopal Theological School* particularly as it fits into 
the framework of the Episcopal Church in the United States is a fascinating 
study worthy of any scholar* good or mediocre. If any of what I have 
written proves useful to you then use it freely. Do so with my blessing. 

If you do want to use this work I would be very much interested in 

what you are doing as this work* in the light of the dubious nature of 

my future ministry, will be my best attempt at achieving Immortality. 

But also I would be very much interested in knowing who and what is 
being done concerning the ongoing study of the Episcopal Theological 
School. You will be able to find me in the clerical directory. 

And perhaps in the year 2067 when the Episcopal Theological School 

celebrates its second century, should it last that long, I am sure my 
descendants wonld be pleased to know that their great relative did some 
work of substance at one time. 

Actually I look forward to my future ministry with a sense of 
great expectation. The years will tell the story. And as for you, 
dear reader, good luck and God’s blessings on you and your work. Re- 
member me in your prayers. 


Faithfully yours. a 

(The Rev.) David Anthony Williams 
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